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Time of Troubles 


EAD THIS issue of THE READING 
TEACHER with great care. The 
first two articles tell a shocking story. 
The next three speak of action and 
hope. Then two more define quality. 
Toynbee writes about a final peni- 
od of civilization that is presaged by 
a “time of troubles” culminating in 
a universal state, in which law and 
order are enforced by a kind of ex- 
ternal authority. There is not one 
among us who would not rise against 
such a state and vehemently oppose 
it if the challenge came as a direct, 
frontal assault. 

He also writes about a transfigura- 
tion in which withdrawal is suc- 
ceeded by a return with vision and 
strength. Are we ready to return and 
respond to the challenge in the 
Harvard-Carnegie Reports on Read- 
ing with renewed vigor and purpose, 
and create for our children a pro- 
longed and transfigured life? 

Or, could it be that we are passing 
through The Crises of Our Age as 
defined by Solokin? Are our present 
ideals those of colossalism? Are they 
confining us with a sickness? 

The Torch Lighters is the title of 
the complete Harvard report on 
tading prepared by Mary Austin. 

is is a most fitting title if only 
tow the full quotation from Plato is 
realized: “Those having torches will 
pass them on to others.” Light your 
torch. Use this report to kindle the 


spirit that will be strong enough to 
avoid the universal state. 

Of all the improvements which 
America’s foremost educational re- 
former and statesman started, the 
founding of the first state normal 
school in 1839 was probably the most 
far-reaching. Horace Mann, believ- 
ing devoutly that education must be 
universal and free, realized that to 
achieve this aim required an ade- 
quate supply of appropriately trained 
teachers. Can we now take up his 
torch with renewed vigor and accom- 
plish the twenty-two points in the 
Harvard report. 

Apprenticeship or serfdom; the 
challenge is clear. Specifically, the 
idea of apprenticeship reminds us of a 
youth who is bound to a master for 
a number of years to learn a trade 
or profession. Match this with the 
report in Part II, on pages 308-313, 
Theory, Practice, and the Appren- 
ticeship Program. 

At present the prospects for the 
human race do not offer any basis 
for easy optimism. If we are agreed 
that education for all is our best 
means of brightening that prospect, 
and that sound reading instruction is 
the foundation of a good education, 
then our conviction should inspire us 
to action. The arsenal of democracy 
is not a storehouse of missiles but a 
schoolhouse of ideas.—R.c.s. 
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Harvard-Carnegie Report on Reading—! 


College Courses in Readi 


g 


by Mary C. AusTIN AND ANN R. GUTMANN 


N SPITE OF all the fuss and furor 

about why Johnny and his siblings 
can or cannot read, too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the professional 
preparation of those persons who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
teaching children to read at the 
elementary school level. In an effort 
to gather information relevant to this 
subject, the Harvard-Carnegie Read- 
ing Study was initiated in 1959. 

While the report giving the results 
of this study* includes information 
about various characteristics of the 
teacher preparatory program, includ- 
ing admission policies, the practice 
teaching experience, and other re- 
lated features, its major findings, and 
many of the twenty-two recom- 
mendations which follow the body of 
the report, deal with the specific 
instruction given to prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers of reading. 


General Objectives 


Turning first to the general objec- 
tives of college courses in reading 
instruction, we find that most of the 


*The Harvard-Carnegie Report is based 
upon: (1) an interview study of 74 colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States and (2) a questionnaire survey of 371 
colleges and universities. The schools partic- 
ipating in the study comprise 70 per cent of 
all institutions where prospective elementary 
teachers are prepared. The results of this 
study are given in The Torch Lighters, by 
Mary C. Austin, Coleman Morrison, and 
others, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, distributed by the Harvard University 
Press (March, 1961). 


courses share the same goals. Regard- 
less of whether reading instruction is 
given as a separate course, is taught 
as part of one in the language arts, or 
built into a broad one which includes 
the content and methodology of most 
elementary school subjects, the same 
general objectives seem to obtain. 
Differences appear only in the degree 
of emphasis which individual instruc- 
tors place on one aspect or another 
of the reading course. 

Instructors are in substantial 
agreement that their courses must 
give students a solid base in the 
techniques and materials essential to 
the teaching of elementary grade 
reading skills; that students must be 
able to translate the theoretical con- 
cepts which they have mastered in 
the college classroom into meaningful 
experiences for their pupils in the 
public school classroom; and that, in 
order to do this, students must have 
an appreciation of the importance of 
reading as a necessary feature of 
everyday living. Furthermore, the 
instructors believe that, in order t0 
carry on a successful reading pro 
gram, the prospective teachers should 
understand the principles of child 
growth and development and the 
relation of these to the reading pro 
gram, although for best results thes 
principles should be handled in 2 
separate course under the guidanct 
of a person skilled in the area. 
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Implementation 


There is no question that college 
instructors in reading incorporate in 
their aims the transmission of fea- 
tures of a successful reading program 
which have found great favor 
among, and are endorsed by, ac- 
knowledged experts in the field of 
reading. Unfortunately, a_ rather 
wide gap between professed goals 
and their practical implementation 
frequently appears. College instruc- 
tors are seldom to blame for their 
lack of success in meeting their stated 
goals. ‘hey are handicapped by lack 
of time, lack of materials, and lack of 
knowledge on the part of the students 
whom they teach. This is not true of 
al areas of the reading curriculum 
but, as will be seen below, any one or 
all of these deficiencies can wreak 
havoc with particular aspects of the 
reading program. 

In an effort by the study group to 
ascertain the major emphases in sub- 
ject matter, instructors were asked to 
indicate which topics in their reading 
course received the most stress, and 
almost half of them mentioned mate- 
nals and techniques of instruction. 
Closely following on these topics was 
that of instruction regarding the 
readiness program, also reported by 
almost half of the respondents. Then 
followed, in turn, the word attack 
program, the psychology of the read- 
ing process, and adjustment to indi- 
vidual differences. Other responses 
showed that those instructors who 
concentrate at all on the higher read- 
ing skills do so through teaching 
study skills which will aid the inter- 
mediate grade pupil to learn the 


material presented in the content 
areas, such as social studies, arith- 
metic, and science. 

Only one reading instructor indi- 
cated that he attempts, in anything 
more than a general way, to acquaint 
his students with the symptoms, 
causes, and remediation techniques 
of severe reading disabilities. On the 
other hand, however, most instruc- 
tors felt that if time permitted they 
would give students at least an intro- 
duction to diagnosis and treatment 
of reading disabilities, although such 
a view is counteracted somewhat by 
an equally strong conviction that in 
most instances undergraduates are 
not prepared to cope with such 
problems and that such instruction 
belongs on the graduate level. The 
most that can be done for under- 
graduates, say these instructors, is to 
guide them in determining which 
reading problems require clinical 
attention and which, through careful 
instruction on the part of the class- 
room teacher, can be resolved under 
normal conditions. 


When one looks at the whole range 
of emphases as reported by the col- 
lege instructors, one thing is imme- 
diately apparent. Instructional time 
given to the primary grade reading 
skills far outweighs that given to 
intermediate grade reading skills; 
and instructors are forthright in ad- 
mitting this. They are very desirous 
of spending more time on what 
might be termed the higher reading 
skills, but the long standing problems 
of lack of time and materials and of 
student inability prevent their doing 
so. An examination of the present 
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teaching of critical reading skills will, 
perhaps, illustrate this point most 
clearly. 

Unless collegiate curricula include 
courses in both primary and inter- 
mediate grade reading skills (and 
this is very rarely the case) the 
instructor must per force include 
both in a very limited amount of 
time, and something must be sacri- 
ficed. Clearly this something seems 
most often to be the critical reading 
skills, partly because of the lack of 
materials relating to critical reading. 
If cries for more time are those most 
frequently heard among teacher 
preparatory staffs, those for more 
materials are hardly less so and are 
often just as plaintive. Even if there 
were time to do an adequate job of 
the teaching of critical reading skills, 
appropriate materials would be lack- 
ing. Therefore instructors have good 
reason to suggest, as they often do, 
that there must be research to 
develop materials which will make it 
possible for prospective teachers to 
be thoroughly grounded in that 
aspect of the reading program. But 
still another problem remains in this 
area. Unfortunately, provision of 
time and materials alone will not 
suffice. Instructors are badly handi- 
capped in their teaching because 
their students are either wholly or 
partially deficient in such skills them- 
selves. Valuable time must be spent 
in teaching college students how to 
think and read critically before any 
actual instruction in the use of these 
skills can be begun in the elementary 
classroom. 

A similar condition is present, but 


to a far lesser extent, in the teaching 
of word recognition skills. Her 
again, instructors agree concerning 
the approaches which they use, and 
differ only in degree of emphasis 
Generally, this area of the cur 
riculum is well covered, with mos 
respondents advocating a mult 
varied or eclectic approach. There 
was strong opposition to excessive 
emphasis on the teaching of phonics 
in isolation. Phonics was seen as but 
one of several methods of word 
attack and one which demanded 
more attention only because college 
instructors had to stop to give stu- 
dents basic training before they could 
proceed with more advanced cours 
work. 

Again agreement was found con- 
cerning methods used in the teaching 
of study skills. Instructors concurred 
in the opinion that the general stud; 
skills involve ability in locating per- 
tinent information, in organizing and 
evaluating it, and finally in learning 
techniques which will assure the rt- 
tention of information. A_ major 
question, however, dealt with how 
best to assure pupil mastery. The red 
problem in this part of the reading 
program arises in reference to study 
skills when related to specific content 
areas of the curriculum. While in- 
structors as a whole felt that social 
studies faculty were careful to teach 
their students the skills needed i 
social studies, arithmetic and science 
faculty members were viewed as I 
miss in this regard in their fields 
Only if the reading instructor ale 
teaches the other content areas of the 
curriculum are the reading skills per 
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tinent to all subjects more adequately 
developed. 

In contrast to the difficulties en- 
countered in the teaching of study 
and critical reading skills, and to a 
lesser extent word recognition, the 
fields of children’s literature and ap- 
preciation of literature were usually 
reported as well covered. In over half 
the colleges visited, such instruction 
was in the hands of a special teacher, 
and in these cases students appeared 
to be receiving unusually good prep- 
aration. This was less true where 
children’s literature was given only 
as part of the reading course and 
where, as usual, time was limited; 
but generally, college reading instruc- 
tors were satisfied that in all prob- 
ability their students would be well 
equipped to handle a recreational 
reading program and would have a 
broad fund of knowledge upon 
which to draw as beginning teachers. 

In the area of instructional tech- 
niques to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils much the same general 
agreement is found concerning objec- 
tives. While there is increasing con- 
cern over the place of the gifted 
reader in the elementary school, 
college instructors are generally of 
the opinion that his needs can best be 
met in the regular elementary school 
classroom among children of his own 
age, if not necessarily of his own 
reading ability. It is believed that 
provision can be made to so chal- 
lenge and stimulate the gifted reader 
that he, and society, will profit from 
his unusual ability. In order to do 
this, and still keep him in the com- 
pany of his peers, college instructors 


advocate reading and more reading, 
including special assignments along 
the lines of the gifted pupil’s interests 
and ability. However, they also 
emphasize that such children, to be 
properly motivated, must be in the 
rooms of teachers capable of provid- 
ing the time and attention necessary. 

Unfortunately for the gifted 
reader as well as for the rest of 
society, inculcating prospective 
teachers with techniques of handling 
individual differences appears to be 
one of the most difficult aspects of 
teaching the reading course. Students 
find the techniques difficult to 
acquire, and their instructors them- 
selves confess to being somewhat at a 
loss in this area. They admit that 
they do not do enough to acquaint 
their students with ways in which to 
enrich the program for the gifted. 
Again lack of time is the culprit, and 
the difficulty is compounded by lack 
of materials. The problem is complex 
and varied and college personnel 
have no ready panaceas to offer. 
Most of the faculty are convinced 
that the student’s own initiative and 
imagination will have to carry her 
through, although in-service pro- 
grams, advanced courses, and inde- 
pendent study could provide in- 
valuable help. 

While, as was noted, the collegiate 
attitude regarding provision for the 
gifted reader is quite specific, this is 
not the case for the disabled or re- 
tarded reader. Although there are a 
few college programs which enable 
the undergraduates to elect a course 
in the diagnosis and remediation of 
reading difficulties, and two which 
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make such a course mandatory, it 
may be said generally that most stu- 
dents graduate into teaching posi- 
tions with only a vague concept of 
the problems confronting the poor 
reader, and less idea of what the 
teacher can do about them. Most 
instructors, while deploring this situa- 
tion, are in reality not too concerned, 
for they think that a course which 
would equip teachers to handle 
remediation belongs properly in a 
graduate school. The immediate 
concern of the faculty involves estab- 
lishing guidelines by which the teach- 
er may help the child with reading 
difficulties which do not require the 
attention of specialists. 

In connection with provisions for 
individual differences among the 
children, some mention should be 
made of the attitude of college read- 
ing instructors toward the individual- 
ized reading programs, currently 
being advocated by a number of 
people. Many instructors see much 
good in such a program, but most 
are hesitant to adopt what amounts 
to revolutionary practice without 
further proof of its worth. They also 
feel that the individualized reading 
program cannot supplant, at least at 
the primary level, basal reading 
series with their sequential develop- 
ment of reading skills. And most of 
them doubted the efficacy of such a 
program except in the hands of 
highly experienced and unusually 
competent teachers. Furthermore, 
much additional research was 
thought necessary before the value of 
the individualized reading program 
could be considered proven. 


The Teaching Apprenticeship 


Still another aspect of collegiate 
preparation of teachers of reading 
deserves mention: the teaching ap- 
prenticeship. Apart from the amount 
of time devoted to the reading course 
and the material available, a begin- 
ning teacher’s success in presenting a 
meaningful and dynamic reading 
program to her class will depend in 
large measure on the quality of her 
apprenticeship experience. Instruc- 
tors, and students as well, report 
their opinion that students are greatly 
influenced by their “master” teach- 
ers and tend to adopt the practices 
they see in effect in the public school 
classrooms rather than those they are 
taught in the college classrooms, 
whenever there is a disagreement 
between these. Thus it is evident that 
without an effective apprenticeship 
program closely related to the theory 
advanced at the college level, a stu- 
dent’s preparation to teach in the 
field of reading will be inadequate. 

Many respondents showed a com- 
mendable frankness in discussing the 
less favorable aspects of their college 
programs, and an impressive aware- 
ness of the weaknesses of the college 
reading courses as presently con- 
stituted; but such weaknesses alone 
cannot be blamed for all failures in 
instruction on the part of the begin- 
ning teacher. Without some effort on 
the part of both the college and the 
local school to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice and 
without their mutual concern, im 
provement of courses by college read- 
ing instructors will have only limited 
effect. 
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Recommendations 


Improvements on the college level 
can lessen some of the problems with 
which classroom teachers are now 
faced. ‘Toward this end, the study 
staff submitted recommendations, 
most of which were based on prac- 
tices found in one or more colleges in 
the United States. It is the hope of 
the staff that these recommendations 
will receive attention and careful 
consideration by all for whom they 
are relevant. Among them, the 
following are particularly pertinent 
for reading instructors: (1) that the 
class time devoted to reading instruc- 
tion, whether taught as a separate 
course or integrated with the lan- 
guage arts, be equivalent to at least 
three semester hours’ credit; (2) that 
the basic reading instruction offered 
to prospective elementary school 
teachers be broadened to include 
content and instructional techniques 
appropriate for the intermediate and 
upper grades; (3) that college in- 
structors continue to emphasize that 
no one method of word recognition, 
such as phonetic analysis, be used to 
the exclusion of other word attack 
techniques; (4) that students be 
exposed to a variety of opinions re- 
lated to other controversial issues of 
reading, such as grouping policies, 
individualized reading, pre-reading 
materials, and techniques of begin- 


ning reading instruction; (5) that 
college instructors take greater re- 
sponsibility for making certain that 
apprentice teachers have mastered 
the principles of phonetic and struc- 
tural analysis. 

Above has been given the picture 
of college reading instruction today 
as seen by college reading instructors. 
Much has been done to improve it in 
the last decade but much remains to 
be done. It will take the best efforts 
of many groups of people—college 
faculty, public school administrators 
and teachers, students, and parents, 
among others—but the best is little 
enough to ask if in the end it pro- 
duces children who read, who read 
with comprehension, with critical 
minds, widely, and appreciatively. 


(Mary C. Austin is a Lecturer on 
Education, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, and 
Director of the Harvard-Carnegie 
Reading Study. A former elementary 
school teacher, she offers graduate 
courses in language arts, remedial 
reading, and children’s literature to 
prospective and experienced elemen- 
tary teachers. Ann R. Gutmann, also 
a former elementary school teacher, 
is a Research Assistant for the 
Harvard-Carnegie Reading Study 
and Teaching Fellow in the Gradu- 
ate School of Education at Harvard.) 
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Harvard-Carnegie Report on Reading—Il 
Theory, Practice, and the Apprenticeship Program 


by COLEMAN MorrIsON AND Mary C. AUSTIN 


HAT THERE IS merit in the 

maxim, ‘Practice is the best of 
all instructors,” is borne out by the 
testimony of college administrators 
and reading instructors. Almost 
unanimously they agree that the 
practice teaching program is the 
most essential ingredient in an ade- 
quate professional preparation of the 
prospective teacher of reading. 

Yet, on the basis of the findings of 
the members of the Harvard reading 
staff as reported in their recently 
published account of the collegiate 
training undertaken by future teach- 
ers,* it appears evident that (1) 
practice teaching programs are not 
always organized to produce opti- 
mum results for the apprentice 
teacher, and (2) the cooperating 
classrooms to which students are 
assigned frequently do not serve as 
successful adjuncts to the college 
classroom. 


Organization of Practice Teaching 


Looking first at organizational pat- 
terns of practice teaching, the staff 
found that in a large percentage of 
schools (81 per cent) the students 
were allowed to wait until their 
eighth or final semester of baccalau- 
reate preparation before participat- 
ing in this program. Worse yet, in 
some schools they must wait until 


*See footnote, page 302 of this issue of 
The Reading Teacher. 
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then. The disadvantages of such a 
late period of practice teaching are 
fairly obvious: during their appren- 
ticeship students may manifest weak- 
nesses in the techniques of teaching, 
in their understanding of child 
development and personality, or they 
may lack adequate foundation in one 
or more of the content areas which 
they are expected to teach. Further- 
more, the prospective teacher 
usually will not return to the college 
campus for additional work to cor- 
rect their deficiencies unless gradua- 
tion is denied them, and this is 
seldom the case. 

A second disadvantage of final 
semester student teaching is that the 
time usually coincides with the 
second half of the academic year in 
the elementary school. Therefore, 
practice teachers have no opportu- 
nity of participating in the initial 
readiness activities of the primary 
grades, or in the organization of class 
programs in any of the elementary 
school years. In one cooperating 
school where college students are 
placed in the spring term and hired 
as permanent faculty after gradua 
tion, the principal complained that 
when students came from the univer- 
sity in March or April, they inherited 
the grouping plans previously for- 
mulated by the cooperating teachers 
and, consequently, had no real 
understanding of the process. When 
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as beginning teachers they reported 
the following fall, they were often at 
a complete loss in the matter of 
organizing children into reading 
groups. This disadvantage is some- 
times overcome where colleges re- 
quire a “September Experience.” 

Another disturbing force at work 
in the apprentice training program 
was the assignment of supervisors 
who do not teach content and 
method courses in the elementary 
education department. This proce- 
dure was observed in slightly more 
than half of the 371 schools that par- 
ticipated in the study. As a result, 
the reading instructor is in no posi- 
tion to determine how effectively his 
students apply the theories advocated 
in the college classroom, or to offer 
guidance to the apprentices who 
have difficulty in resolving the con- 
ict between their college profes- 
sors’ teaching and their cooperating 
teacher’s practices. 

In an effort to overcome the prob- 
lems arising from the separation of 
specialized course work and practice 
teaching, some colleges offer instruc- 
tion in reading and related elemen- 
tary school subject matter at the time 
of the practice teaching experience. 
However, in almost every instance 
such a plan necessitates the assign- 
ment of students to a cooperating 
‘hool on a half day or staggered 
hour basis. Where such schedules are 
in effect, coordinators of the practice 
teaching program, local school per- 
sonnel, and frequently reading in- 
sructors as well, felt that part-time 
Practice teaching did not offer stu- 
dents the advantage of observing the 


reading program as a continuous 
whole. Indeed, in those schools where 
students were practice teaching on 
an irregular schedule many were 
unable to take part in more than 
one or two reading lessons. At least 
one college has solved its predic- 
ament by arranging for the content 
and methods courses in elementary 
education to be organized in a block 
program. Instruction is then alter- 
nated with practice teaching on a 
four week basis. The following 
schedule illustrates the fall semester 
of a student’s senior year: 

Sept. 5-16 (the first two weeks of school) . 
Observation, Woodlock elementary school 


Sept. 19-Oct. 14. Specialized elementary 
education courses 


Oct. 17-Nov. 10. Practice teaching, Wood- 
lock elementary school 


Nov. 14-Dec. 9. Specialized elementary 
education courses 


Dec. 12-Jan. 20. Practice teaching, Wood- 
lock elementary school 


Jan. 23-29. Seminar: problems and policies 

Only rarely was it found that col- 
leges adjusted the duration of the 
practice teaching program to the 
needs of individual students. An 
exception was noted in the depart- 
mental requirements of one midwest- 
ern college which specified that a 
student’s apprentice experience must 
be continued until teaching com- 
petency was attained. Although 
administrative problems in schedul- 
ing make such flexibility difficult in 
most schools, it is to be hoped that 
colleges will at least re-examine their 
present criteria for evaluating pro- 
spective teachers so that passing 
grades do in fact mean that the stu- 
dents have achieved a desired level 
of competency. At the present time 
it appears that each student who 
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undertakes practice teaching can 
anticipate a satisfactory grade, irre- 
spective of her performance. Evi- 
dence to support this contention can 
be found at another midwestern 
college, where the attrition rate is 
typical of that of other locations. 
There the director of student teach- 
ing reported that all but two of the 
five hundred individuals enrolled in 
the practice teaching course had 
received passing grades. The director 
did not know whether the two stu- 
dents had withdrawn from the course 
because of unsatisfactory work, or 
from college for other reasons. It is 
not surprising that the number of 
failures in practice teaching at this 
college was insignificant, since admis- 
sion officials served as the college 
supervisors while they toured the 
state in their roles as recruiting 
officers. 


Selection of Cooperating 
Teachers 


The key person in the practice 
teaching program is generally con- 
ceded to be the cooperating teacher 
under whose guidance students are 
introduced to classroom teaching. As 
far as we know, no one has measured 
scientifically the extent of the influ- 
ence that cooperating teachers have 
upon the teaching techniques of pro- 
spective teachers, although college 
faculty, students, and the cooperat- 
ing teachers themselves believe it to 
be considerable. Granting that the co- 
operating teacher in a participating 
program, such as practice teaching, 
is likely to exert somewhat more than 
minimal influence upon her appren- 


tices, one would assume that sh 
should be a skilled educator, academ. 
ically and professionally prepared to 
guide prospective teaching candi. 
dates. Unfortunately, such is not 
always the case. Indeed, in many 
communities throughout the United 
States the methods employed by the 
colleges in selecting cooperating 
teachers are questionable. Typically, 
the coordinator of practice teaching 
tallies up the number of students to 
be assigned to a given school system, 
reports this figure to the schod 
superintendent or an administrative 
assistant, and then hopes that the 
necessary “master” teachers will 
available. Meanwhile, in the super 
intendent’s office, a bulletin is pre- 
pared asking for volunteers who wil 
accept student teachers in_ ther 
classrooms. As one elementary schod 
principal stated, “The administra 
tion takes anyone who volunteer, 
without additional screening. An¢ 
the colleges are so happy to have: 
spot to assign their students that the: 
don’t ask any questions or do ani 
additional screening of their own’ 

Where the above method is ut: 
lized, the college supervisor is likeli 
to find that students are assigned t0 
a variety of classroom situations 
ranging from those with dedicated 
teachers who feel a professional dut' 
to nurture their prospective associate 
to others where teachers are seckin! 
assistants to relieve them of numer 
ous clerical duties. 

Fortunately, a few colleges até 
some state legislatures, recognizit! 
the problem, have taken positiv 
action to improve their practices " 
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the selection of cooperating teachers. 
Eight states now require the certifica- 
tion of classroom teachers before they 
accept appointments as cooperating 
teachers. Requirements vary in each 
situation, but they may necessitate 
special course work in administra- 
tion and supervision and the holding 
of advanced degrees in Education. 
Several institutions call for the equiv- 
alent of a master’s degree and a 
minmum of two years’ teaching 
experience. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory arrangement in the selection 
of capable cooperating teachers is 
one which allows college supervisors 
to visit the classrooms of prospective 
cooperating personnel for the pur- 
pose of evaluating their teaching 
abilities and supervisory potential. 

Despite the fact that some colleges 
have upgraded the policies regulating 
the selection of cooperating teachers, 
many institutions are confronted with 
a problem of yet another nature: 
the retention of superior ones. That 
many “master” teachers do not 
choose to continue their relationships 
in the apprentice training program, 
and that other gifted classroom 
teachers are reluctant to undertake 
the guidance of college students is 
understandable in the light of three 
factors. 

First, colleges do not offer profes- 
sional status to the cooperating 
teachers, nor consult them about 
tither the organization of the appren- 
ticeship program or the philosophy 
underlying this particular phase of 
teacher preparation. One cooperat- 
ing teacher, disappointed when the 
college did not include her in the 


group responsible for the reorganiza- 
tion of the practice teaching pro- 
gram, said, “We need an active part 
in planning course content at the 
college, since we are in the best 
position to observe the present weak- 
nesses of the students and could 
help strengthen the college curric- 
ulum by advising the staff regarding 
additional course work (which) the 
students need and what content 
might best be eliminated. However, 
we are never consulted about such 
matters. The student is just dumped 
on our doorstep in February and 
collected in June.” Other cooperat- 
ing teachers complained because they 
are not accorded faculty privileges at 
the college, such as the use of profes- 
sional libraries and faculty recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Second, financial remuneration 
from the colleges is inadequate. Only 
slightly more than half of the colleges 
visited offered such reward to co- 
operating teachers, and in most cases 
it did not exceed fifty dollars. Fre- 
quently the amount of money given 
cooperating teachers depended on 
the number of semester credits 
earned by the students. When there 
was no financial arrangement at 
all between colleges and cooperating 
teachers, the latter were occasionally 
given tuition-free vouchers and/or 
the privilege of buying athletic tick- 
ets at reduced rates. Cooperating 
teachers felt that such gestures were 
of slight value. 

Third, the burden of preparing 
prospective teachers is often fatiguing 
and time consuming. Aside from 
directing the teaching activities of 
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the novice, the cooperating teacher 
is expected to prepare reports and 
evaluations, attend college seminars 
or meetings, and allay the fears of 
parents that the progress of their 
children is being jeopardized by the 
student teaching program. 

The above factors contribute to 
the reluctance on the part of many 
teachers to participate in the college 
program. Though not insurmount- 
able, they are doubtless responsible, 
together with passive screening 
policies, for the fact that many stu- 
dents are placed in classrooms where 
the practices of cooperating teachers 
are unrelated (and sometimes in op- 
position) to the theoretical concepts 
developed in the college courses. 


Integration of Theory and 
Practice 


How then do these conditions 
affect the prospective teachers of 
reading? Eight out of ten respond- 
ents, who observed in the classrooms 
where practice teachers were as- 
signed, complained that the reading 
instruction offered in the local schools 
did not approximate that advocated 
at the college level, nor was it in ac- 
cord with research findings pertain- 
ing to effective methods of teaching 
reading. In particular, college staff 
members found these conditions to 
prevail in the cooperating classrooms. 

1. If any effort was made to group 
children for reading lessons (in some 
intermediate grades children are still 
reading from the same page of the 
same book), this was done on an 
ability basis. The separation into 
so-called “fast,” “average,” and 


“slow” groups, which at one time 
was thought to be a revolutionary 
movement, has now become sacro- 
sanct. The arrangement of grouping 
children into one of three groups is 
considered by many teachers as a 
solution to the problem of meeting 
the needs of their pupils. Little effort, 
therefore, is made to offer individual 
assistance to each child or, what is 
worse, to adjust instructional tech- 
niques to the different “ability” 
groups. 

2. The absence of instruction in 
reading skills at the intermediate 
grade level, particularly the critical 
reading skills. In these grades, when 
any formal teaching of reading at all 
is done, it usually consists of reteach- 
ing the primary grade skills. 

3. Excessive reliance on_ basal 
readers and their accompanying 
manuals as the chief, if not the only, 
tool of reading instruction. 

4. Oral or “barbershop”’ reading 
practices consisting primarily of rote 
reading in turn as the teacher calls 
“Next” after each child has com- 
pleted a paragraph or a page of 
reading. 

5. Considerable emphasis on 
“drill” lessons without consideration 
for the fact that children should also 
be reading for enjoyment. Similarly, 
the absence of a recreational read- 
ing program. 

6. Seatwork exercises which are 
intended primarily to keep children 
occupied and are not related to the 
skills instruction under development. 

7. Excessive use of phonics and 
phonics workbooks in the develop- 
ment of recognition skills without 
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regard for other analysis techniques. 

8. Silent reading checks and com- 
prehension questions, founded solely 
on factual information, which fail to 
develop the pupils’ higher mental 
processes of interpreting, reasoning, 
making judgments, and drawing 
conclusions. 


Recommendations 


This brief report of the findings of 
one part of the Harvard-Carnegie 
Study makes it clear that the objec- 
tives of the undergraduate prepara- 
tion of prospective elementary teach- 
ers are not being met successfully in 
many colleges. Re-examination of the 
whole practice teaching program is 
needed, with attention focused upon 
the basic organization of the pro- 
gram, and the selection of cooperat- 
ing school systems and cooperating 
teachers. In an effort to assist colleges 
in realizing the full potential of their 
current practice teaching situations, 
the authors of the total report made 
several recommendations, including 
the following: 

1. That the staff responsible for 
teaching reading and/or language 
arts courses be sufficiently augmented 
to allow each instructor time in 
which to observe and confer with 
students during the practice teaching 
experience and to consult with the 
cooperating teacher and administra- 
tive personnel. 

2. (a) That colleges recruit, train, 
and certify cooperating teachers; (b) 
that such cooperating teachers serve 
in the capacity of associates to the 
college; (c) that as associates to the 
college, cooperating teachers partici- 


pate in the formulation of practice 
teaching programs, in related semi- 
nars, and in the final evaluation of 
student performance; and (d) that 
as associates to the college, they 
receive financial remuneration com- 
mensurate with their role. 

3. That colleges appoint a liaison 
person to work directly with the local 
school system in order to achieve 
closer cooperation of the schools with 
the college and to assist the public 
school in up-grading reading and 
other academic instruction. 

4. That colleges encourage stu- 
dents to remain in local cooperating 
schools for a full day during the 
practice teaching program so that 
they may come to understand the 
continuity of the reading program. 

5. That when the student is found 
to have specific weaknesses in under- 
standing the total reading program 
she be required to return to the col- 
lege for additional course work after 
her practice teaching, and that when 
a student is weak in the area of 
instructional technique her appren- 
ticeship be prolonged until com- 
petency is attained. 

6. That college administrators 
make every effort to coordinate read- 
ing instruction with the practice 
teaching program. 

(Coleman Morrison is Assistant 
Director of the Harvard-Carnegie 
Reading Study. A former elementary 
school teacher and principal, he is 
completing requirements for his 


doctorate in education at Harvard. 
A note about his co-author, Mary C. 
Austin, will be found above at the 
end of the preceding article. ) 
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Reading in Pennsylvania Schools 


by SHELDON MADEIRA 


N ALL SIDES can be heard com- 
ments of dissatisfaction with, 
and doubts about, the efficacy of the 
instruction in English on pre-college 
levels. The orbiting of Sputnik 
momentarily seemed to relegate to a 
less major area of public attention 
English instruction, but this was 
temporary. 

Even before Sputnik the Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania was planning to hold a con- 
ference for the improving of instruc- 
tion in all areas of the curriculum. 
The representative conference of 
school directors, legislators, lay 
people, government officials, school 
superintendents, curriculum and 
guidance personnel, college instruc- 
tors, deans and administrators voted 
overwhelmingly that instruction in 
reading should be made a part of the 
secondary school program. 

On February 26, 1958, the State 
Council of Education recommended 
increased instruction in reading for 
the school year 1958-59 and man- 
dated such instruction for the 1959- 
60 program. 

Not all schools waited for a man- 
date. An examination of the Second- 
ary School Report showed that 157 
schools were doing work in reading, 
excluding the larger cities, some of 
which had excellent reading instruc- 
tion programs. 

On February 5, 1960, the Bureau 
of Curriculum Services of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction re- 


leased a memo based on returns from 
a December 18 questionnaire. The 
form was sent to a sampling of 404 
schools—the tabulation reflects the 
status in 369 of the 993 secondary 
schools of the Commonwealth—the 
practices in 37 per cent of the high 
schools. 


Paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of the 
memo are here reproduced. 


The Department of Public Instruction 
wishes to call your attention to several 
significant reactions based on returns. 
We find encouragement in the fact that 
administrators had the wisdom to insti- 
tute an in-service education program for 
seventh. and eighth-grade reading teach- 
ers in two-thirds of the schools reporting. 
This, we believe, is good. The practice in 
50 per cent of the cases of providing an 
average of one period per day for each 
reading teacher for class preparation is a 
commendable start. Although reading is 
taught as a cycle in only twenty-eight of 
the schools reporting, it is suggested that 
the matter of cycle scheduling in minor 
subjects could be a fruitful area for 
study. The 81 per cent who favor a 
mandated program in reading appear to 
us to be conversant with the obligation 
of the school to its pupils in the area of 
communications. 

We believe that three matters deserve 
serious consideration, We believe that 
twenty-five + classes per week are far 
too many class contacts for efficient 
teaching in reading (59 per cent of the 
replies indicate twenty-five and more 
classes per week). Associated with this 
is the matter of class size. Sixty-nine per 
cent of the classes have thirty or more 
pupils. A class of thirty hardly results 
optimumally. The third facet deserving 
attention is the matter of teacher prep 
aration. A situation in which 50 teachers 
out of every 100 have no reading prep- 
aration is startling! This is mitigat 
somewhat by the fact that of the other 
50 per cent many teachers have as many 
as thirteen semester hours of reading 
preparation. 

Class size, number of sections met pe 
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day or per week, and the total number 
of pupil contacts in our opinion appear 
far too heavy to achieve the goal envis- 
aged by the State Council. We feel that 
you should know the situation in order 
that you may re-examine your own 
program if necessary and make satisfac- 
tory changes. 


The Reading Survey Summary is 
interesting in a number of respects. 


1. The total number of pupils in 
grades seven and eight receiving 
reading instruction of two or more 
periods per week is 144,684. 

2. Fifty per cent of the schools pro- 
vide an average of one period per day 
for each reading teacher to be de- 
voted exclusively to class preparation. 

3. Sixty-six per cent of the schools 
have held an in-service training pro- 
gram for seventh- and eighth-grade 
reading teachers. 

4, Reading teacher load: (a) Of 
the teachers involved, 17 per cent 
teach fewer than ten classes per week, 
4 per cent of the teachers teach ten 
to fourteen classes, 3 per cent teach 
fifteen to nineteen classes, 17 per 
cent teach twenty to twenty-four 
classes, 35 per cent teach twenty-five 
to twenty-nine classes, and 24 per 
cent of the teachers teach thirty or 
more classes per week. (b) The en- 
rollments of the seventh- and eighth- 
grade reading classes per week show 
that 6 per cent of the classes have 
fewer than twenty pupils, 25 per 
cent have twenty to twenty-nine 
pupils, 62 per cent have thirty to 
thirty-nine pupils, and 7 per cent of 
the classes have forty or more pupils. 

5. A survey of the number of 
semester hours in reading completed 
or in process of completion by the 
teachers of reading showed that 50 


per cent of the teachers have no 
semester hours, 19 per cent have one 
to three semester hours, 3 per cent 
have four to six hours, 8 per cent 
have seven to nine hours, 6 per cent 
have ten to twelve hours, and 14 per 
cent of the teachers have thirteen or 
more semester hours. 

6. A mandated program of in- 
struction in reading for seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils was favored by 
81 per cent of the schools. Some of 
the reasons given for favoring a man- 
dated program of reading follow: 
Elementary grades cannot provide 
all the development in reading that 
pupils need. . . . Improvement in any 
skill can come only from continuous 
practice. .. . The teaching of reading 
helps to improve instruction in all 
areas. .. . A mandated program is 
the only way a reading program 
would be conducted in many areas. 
. . . Students need to be encouraged 
to do more reading. . . . Reading is 
a fundamental prerequisite to con- 
tinuous educational development and 
attainment. . . . Reading helps to 
raise the achievement level in all 
classes. . . . Improvement in reading 
skills can provide students with a 
much better chance for a successful 
school experience. . . . Need for oral 
interpretations. . . . So that reading 
will not be neglected. . . . Pupils need 
an opportunity to review, refine, and 
apply the reading skills developed in 
elementary school. Develop- 


mental reading is just as essential as 
any other phase of the educational 
program. Without good sound read- 
ing how is a pupil going to make 
normal progress? . . . Reading is the 
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foundation for all subjects. . . . Read- 
ing classes are a definite advantage 
to all pupils, regardless of varying 
ability. . . . Without a mandated 
program many children in need of 
further reading instruction would 
not receive it. ... 

The comments accompanying 
negative responses were interesting, 
enlightening, and in some cases dis- 
heartening. The comment most fre- 
quently made reveals a lack of 
agreement, perhaps a lack of infor- 
mation on the major premise on 
which universal instruction in read- 
ing is based. The average and the 
above average pupils are involved in 
developmental reading instruction. 
There are skills and appreciations 
which are not present in the kinder- 
garten through sixth grade program 
of instruction. Research shows that 
all pupils will profit from instruction 
in reading, even if gifted. One could 
well say that if all pupils can profit 
from instruction in reading, all pupils 
need this instruction. No one seri- 
ously questions the general objective 
of education, to give the pupil the 
opportunities he is capable of using. 
It follows, therefore, that if all pupils 
can profit from instruction in read- 
ing, all pupils should be given 
reading. 

Disagreement with this premise is 
wide spread, however (26 of 67 
comments). The following com- 
ments are eloquent: Not for all 
pupils. . . . Required only as needed. 
. . . Where necessary. . . . If need 
exists... . Some . . . do not need. 


; Mandated no better than 
voluntary. ... Vary in reading needs. 


. . . Not for ali pupils. . . . Needs 
should be determined. . . . Only to 
pupils who need it badly. . . . When 
we discover the need. . . . Not con- 
vinced . . . where it belongs. . . . Man- 
dated . . . in lower groups. . . . Ca- 


pable to pursue other activities. 

An aversion to mandates is rather 
frequently expressed by those who do 
not favor a mandated program of 
reading instruction: “Mandation of 
the results in program in name only” 
if extended to the whole school pro- 
gram might lead to the conclusion 
that nothing should be mandated or 
that all mandated programs could be 
programs in name only. “The state 
mandates too much in the Junior 
High School.”—Is mandating units 
in English, mathematics, science, fine 
and practical arts, and health and 
physical education too much? 

Just where should the line be 
drawn between options and man- 
dates? Is the response in public edu- 
cation a local function? Does the 
state’s responsibility for public edu- 
cation carry with it the necessity for 
certain minimal standards? “Local 
needs and local conditions”—This 
concept violates a basic premise of 
public education that all pupils have 
certain basic needs which are not 
affected by local conditions. 

One wonders on examining the 
“comments” whether the real reasons 
are the stated ones—the arguments 
for flexibility, local option, local 
needs and others—or whether the 
real reason is found in the phrase 
“too difficult to schedule,” an aver- 
sion to change and the chores it- 
volved in making changes. There 
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seems to be solid security in that 
which is established. 

Perhaps the most convincing argu- 
ment for mandated reading instruc- 
tion is eloquently expressed in the if- 
it-were-not-so-serious-it-would-be-hu- 
mourous comment, “Requirements 
become ridgid’’ (sic )—or isn’t spell- 
ing related to reading? 

One facet of the reading program 
which seems worthy of attention is 
the activity of college teachers of 
reading. From the beginning they 
were intensely interested, a condition 
easily understandable, since the col- 
leges naturally are charged with the 
preparation of teachers. The Bureau 
of Curriculum Services held three 
one-day conferences, attended by 
twenty-three college teachers of 
reading. 

On the agenda were the following 
topics: definition and orientation of 
terms, certification of teachers, con- 
tent of courses for teachers, and 
problems of the teacher of seventh- 
and eighth-grade reading. 

Certification suggestions: Person- 
nel certified for the elementary cur- 
riculum or English employed to teach 
reading in grades seven and eight 
after January 1, 1965, must have a 
minimum of six credits in the teach- 
ing of reading. Personnel certified in 
fields other than the above must 
meet the prescribed minimum reading 
course requirements and _ present 
evidence of additional qualifications 
such as further course work and 
specialized experience. 

Content sug,estions: The six 
credits in the teaching of reading 
thould include the following areas 


deemed important by the committee. 


1. Orientation (basic concepts in read- 
ing instruction) 

2. Reading and the secondary school 
curriculum 

3. Readiness for instruction 

4. Appraising and providing for lan- 
guage levels and needs 

5. Directing reading activities 

6. Experience approach — multi-level 
teaching 

7. Vocabulary development 

8. Development of comprehension 
skills 

9. Developing study habits and skills 

10. Rate of comprehension 

11. Analysis of reading problems 

12. Specific reading activities and prob- 

lems in content fields 

13. Materials of instruction 

14. Practicum 

15. Wide independent reading for per- 

sonal enrichment 

As part of the attempt to be help- 
ful, all seventh- and eighth-grade 
teachers of reading were asked what 
they considered were the major prob- 
lems with which they desired help. 
They were also asked if they wished 
to attend a state conference whose 
purpose would be to help the class- 
room teacher. Many replied, stating 
their desire and willingness to attend. 
The facilities of the Millersville State 
College have been made available 
for a two-day meeting on June 15 
and 16. 

One hundred seventy-one problem 
areas were suggested for the agenda, 
some of them by as many as ten 
people. These areas fall roughly 
within twenty-six categories, and the 
suggestions will form the basis for 
discussion in the June conference. 
Listed in fragmentary form are the 


major problems— 


Class size 

Correlation of language arts and reading 
programs 

Coordinating reading instruction with 
other subjects 
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Drill books 

Evaluation 

Furniture and equipment 

Gap between elementary and secondary 

schools 

Gifted children 

Grading 

Homework 

Identification of reading difficulties 

In-service program 

Library services 

Materials, course of study 

Methods 

Progress charts 

Reading machines 

Reading rate 

Remedial reading 

Reporting to parents 

Scheduling, length of period 

Spelling 

‘Teacher-teacher relationships 

Testing, group and individual 

Visitation 

Who should teach reading 

This report is incomplete without 
special reference to the leaders of 
reading in colleges, county offices, 
and other interested education units. 
They have been of inestimable help 
to our Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in furnishing leadership for our 
program of reading in the secondary 
school. 

In the initial stages of the program 
a manual for administrators seemed 
to be the most urgent need. The 
Administrator's Guide to Reading 
issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction was in a large part the 
work of Dr. Morton Botel, Dr. Ethel 
Maney, and Dr. Rosemary Wilson. 
Doctor Botel has been of additional 
help in reporting to the Curriculum 
Commission of the Commonwealth, 
of which he is a member, the status 
of reading. 

Among those from colleges who 
have made striking contributions are 
the following: Dr. Elona Sochor, 


Temple University; Dr. Albert 


Mazurkiewicz, Lehigh University; 


Mr. Paul R. Drumm, Kutztown 
State Teachers College; and Dr. M. 
Jerry Weiss, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

In education an appraisal of a 
long-range program on the basis of 
one year’s duration is extremely 
difficult. If the reaction of the ad- 
ministrators who are involved is a 
valid criterion, the concept of a man- 
dated program is a good one. Cer- 
tainly the superior teacher of English 
has in the past been teaching de- 
velopmental reading in spite of her 
multitudinous other duties. 

It is conceivable that final assess 
ment of the program cannot validly 
be made for a generation. If the 
comprehension and __ interpretation 
skills are the only areas of improve- 
ment, the idea must be classed as a 
salutary one. 

One far-reaching trend seems to 
be emerging in this program even in 
its incipient stages. By drawing atten- 
tion to the skills (comprehension and 
interpretation, vocabulary, study and 
oral reading as well as those related 
to varying rates of reading), thos 
responsible for reading instruction 
have brought to the attention of al 
subject teachers the concept that 
every teacher is a teacher of reading 
—the English teacher directly, and 
the other teachers in an auxiliary 
way. This trend augurs well for the 
improvement of instruction in the 
Commonwealth. 


(Sheldon Madeira is the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Curnc 
ulum Services of the Pennsylvans 
Department of Public Instruction.) 
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A State Superintendent Comments on 
Some Problems in a State Reading Program 


by CHARLES H. Bo—EHM 


Gr THE OPPORTUNITY of pro- 
viding only one educational 
service to upgrade education gener- 
ally, I would choose the employment 
of experts in the teaching of reading. 
My interest in the teaching of 
reading began in 1931, when I found 
that the elementary teachers asked 
me, a new elementary school super- 
visor, Many questions on the teaching 
of reading. Some years later I started 
my doctorate by asking my commit- 
tee for permission to elect a course 
in the teaching of reading. By 1946, 
administrators and school directors 
asked me, then county superintend- 
ent, to add a specialist in reading to 
the county supervisory staff. They 
indicated that they would be willing 
to support such a proposal in the 
county convention for school direc- 
tors. In a short time Bucks County 
became, therefore, the first county 
staff in modern times to add a read- 
ing specialist. In my thirty years in 
the county office I never saw a spe- 
dalist in such constant demand. I 
was soon to learn that teachers and 
parents unendingly acclaimed the 
services of this specialist. Many of 
the districts added full-time reading 
specialists, and counties and cities 
tkewhere in the state followed. But 
this program was rather unique. 
More than three hundred years 
ago Bacon gave the prescription for 
the full man, the ready man, and the 
fxact man. His oft-quoted “Reading 


Maketh A Full Man” assumes, of 
course, the ability to read. Doubtless, 
he recognized that language is sim- 
ply the vehicle by which thoughts 
are transferred from one person to 
another. One fundamental obliga- 
tion of our schools is to help the child 
get ideas from others and to convey 
to others his own ideas. Reading thus 
becomes a tool, not a subject, which 
the child uses in all areas of life. 

One might assume that any tool 
on which a large percentage of the 
time of the child is spent while he is 
in grades one to six, and which he 
uses as a means of gaining informa- 
tion in practically all other subject 
areas, would receive much attention 
in the preparation of teachers. This 
assumption is false. 

Three years ago a survey of course 
offerings in reading in fifty-nine 
institutions in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania revealed that 73 per 
cent required three credits or less in 
the teaching of reading for gradua- 
tion in elementary education. Only 
26 per cent required more than three 
hours. Almost 50 per cent of the col- 
leges preparing elementary teachers 
required only one course in the teach- 
ing of reading, while 20 per cent did 
not even offer a course in the teach- 
ing of reading. 

Only 4 per cent of the colleges pre- 
paring secondary teachers required a 
course in the teaching of reading. 
Two colleges preparing elementary 
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teachers offered no basic course in 
the teaching of reading! This was 
true in spite of the widespread criti- 
cism that Johnny can’t read. And 
even though many believed that 
there are skills and appreciations 
which the child usually doesn’t 
acquire in grades one through six— 
skills which normally are taught in 
grades seven and eight. The fact is 
that college instructors complained 
loudly about the lack of reading 
ability, especially in vocabulary and 
comprehension, while their own in- 
stitutions did little to improve the 
preparation of elementary teachers 
or teachers of English. 

The matter of elective credits in 
reading was even more discouraging. 
Thirty-five per cent of the schools 
preparing elementary teachers, and 
42 per cent of those preparing 
secondary teachers offered only three 
hours of training or less. This means 
that in three out of four schools only 
one course of three hours or less in 
the teaching of reading was available 
beyond the basic course. 

While the representative from a 
new democracy in Asia waited, I 
pondered his request for a hundred 
reading specialists whom he wanted 
to take to Asia on a loan for a year 
at a high salary with all expenses 
paid. What should I tell him? He 
wanted these specialists to teach 
teachers how to teach children to 
read. We had just discussed a survey 
of the seventy-six institutions in 
Pennsylvania preparing teachers and 
the fact that there were fewer than 
twenty reading specialists in all of 
these institutions! Should I tell him 


we couldn’t spare even the seventeen 
specialists who were available in our 
state? Should I tell him that our state 
could export football coaches and 
football players? We might easily 
spare a hundred of them. I could 
hear him saying, “What kind of 
place is this—with only a few spe- 
cialists in the teaching of the basic 
tool of their language?” 

Our survey showed that seven out 
of ten of the counties of the Com- 
monwealth were not interested in 
obtaining reading consultive service, 
while only four counties had a read- 
ing consultant or other staff mem- 
ber qualified for certification as a 
supervisor of reading. 

This, then, was the deplorable 
state of reading instruction in 1957 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. In January 1958, the gov- 
ernor called a conference on the 
improvement of instruction. Repre- 
sented at the conference were many 
areas with varied interests. The con- 
ference was thus rather well bal- 
anced, and because of this balance 
could be expected to avoid lopsided, 
vested interest, “educationist” con- 
clusions. Each conferee was asked to 
react to certain questions and to 
signify his reaction by checking in 
the Yes or No column. 

Two hundred and ninety-one con- 
ferees (including school directors, 
legislators, lay people, government 
officials and jurists, private school 
personnel, county and district super 
intendents, public school teachers. 
curriculum specialists and guidance 
personnel, school principals, college 
instructors, college deans and depatt- 
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ment heads, college presidents and 
administrators) recorded their re- 
actions. There was 87 per cent agree- 
ment (in some cases 100 per cent) 
that instruction in reading should be 
made a specific part of the secondary 
program. 

The State Council of Education 
on February 26, 1958, acted to ex- 
tend reading instruction through 
grades seven and eight by requiring 
“a planned program of instruction 
in reading skills . . . in grades seven 
and eight for all students,’ begin- 
ning in September 1959. 

As is shown in a recent survey, 
approximately 150,000 seventh and 
eighth grade children received in- 
struction in reading during the first 
year of the program. This report 
shows further that one-half of the 
teachers concerned have had no 
formal preparation in reading during 
the first year of the program. An- 
other displeasing condition is that of 
teacher load. The survey shows that 
39 per cent of the teachers meet 
classes of more than twenty-four 
pupils; 24 per cent have classes 
numbering more than thirty-eight. 

The problems incident to the im- 
plementation of extended instruction 
in reading are real and numerous, 
but they are not insurmountable. 

It should be noted that the inclu- 
sion of reading instruction for all 
eventh- and eighth-grade pupils is 
hot to be interpreted as an indictment 
of elementary reading teachers. 


Pennsylvania conceives of reading 
beyond grade six as an extension of 
‘kills and appreciations, not as pri- 
marily remedial. Doubtless many of 


the secondary school teachers, partic- 
ularly in English, had been giving 
instruction in reading, in some 
instances incidental, long before the 
state council mandate appeared. 
They helped children to find the 
main ideas, to evaluate them, to 
learn and practice techniques in- 
volved in word attack and recogni- 
tion. Many teachers included definite 
units on vocabulary building. Among 
other things, they helped students to 
increase eye span, to avoid regres- 
sions, to skim, to read at speeds 
appropriate to different materials. 
The effective teacher did not need a 
state requirement, the ineffective 
one did. 

Was Pennsylvania’s program ini- 
tiated too early? In the light of the 
deficient formal preparation of 
teachers, which I have mentioned 
earlier in this report, the question is 
legitimate. Naturally, one cannot 
discount lack of preparation. Doubt- 
less fewer problems would have been 
present if teacher preparation had 
been better. If the reaction of ad- 
ministrators is a valid criterion, the 
requiring of reading instruction in 
grades seven and eight is desirable. 
It appears that the program was not 
initiated too early, in spite of the 
difficulties and handicaps. 

What contribution can others than 
teachers of reading make to the pro- 
gram? Administrators can exert con- 
siderable influence in propagating 
the concept that every teacher has an 
obligation in the tool facet of his 
subject. In fact, the reading at the 
secondary school level can be de- 
signed as a how-to-study program. 
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The mathematics teacher should 
know the reading of mathematics, as 
should all subject matter teachers be 
conversant with the reading of their 
respective subject matter fields. 

Guides should be established by 
the language arts teachers which can 
be used by teachers in all fields. 
These would identify and reinforce 
the techniques common to all areas. 
These techniques could then be ex- 
panded and used as a foundation on 
which to build techniques specific to 
the individual areas. 

Publishers of textbooks have ex- 
pended considerable energy in their 
attempts to be helpful to those who 
teach reading in the secondary 
school. Much of the material is 
extremely helpful if properly used, 
not as a crutch but as a supplement. 
There are many basic series, most of 
which are well prepared. 

Administrators are also in a posi- 
tion to make an in-service contribu- 
tion. A study is underway in Pennsyl- 
vania to discover what services are 
available through the colleges of the 
Commonwealth, both in facilities 
and personnel and on and off 
campus. This information will be 
disseminated, and the administrators 
can then assume the responsibility of 
expediting the program. 

Pennsylvania’s three-year curric- 
ulum study, which has recently been 
inaugurated, should furnish limitless 
opportunities for experimentation, 
since a major premise underlying the 
study is that there may be several 
good ways to accomplish a purpose, 
not only one; and that the plan best 
suited to local objectives should be 


selected for local use. This study will 
involve all subject areas and will 
draw upon the best intellectual re. 
sources of the Commonwealth. Help 
for reading should be one of the 
products of the study. 

The preliminary results of our 
1960 state-wide test of Pennsylvania 
high school seniors reveals very 
satisfactory accomplishments gen- 
erally, but in reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, and spelling our defi- 
ciencies in terms of national norms 
are unbelievably discouraging. 

In vocabulary, instead of seventy- 
two students at the 99th percentile, 
Pennsylvania has only four. The local 
school should recognize the diagnos 
tic value of these tests and use the 
results in planning an improved in- 
structional program. The seniors who 
took this test were without the advan- 
tages of special instruction in reading 
in both the junior and senior high 
school. In 1963 a similar test should 
reveal the improvements accruing 
from the mandated reading program. 

In spite of the handicaps which 
were encountered and the present 
weaknesses of the program, it is the 
reaction of this writer that a new day 
has dawned for the improvement of 
instruction in the Commonwealth, 
and that time alone can assess validly 
the action of the State Council of 
Education in extending reading in- 
struction into grades seven and eight 
for all pupils. 


(As the title of this article has 
indicated, the author is Superintent- 
ent of Public Instruction for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.) 
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The Minnesota Requirements for Reading Teachers 


by THEODORE CLYMER 


a ITS BEGINNING, the Minne- 

sota Reading Association (MRA) 
held one major objective: the im- 
provement of the quality of reading 
instruction throughout the state. A 
variety of approaches was utilized by 
the Association in achieving this 
objective. At the MRA annual meet- 
ings, nationally recognized authori- 
ties presented research findings and 
indicated classroom applications 
growing out of this research; work- 
shops and discussion groups were or- 
ganized; a newsletter was published 
to carry information of significance 
to reading teachers; local councils 
were supported by the state organi- 
zation. 

Before long, it became apparent 
that one of the vital problems in im- 
proving instruction in reading was 
the need for recognition by the public 
and the profession that reading 
teachers and supervisors required 
special training, skills; and knowl- 
edge to qualify for their positions. 
Although a number of approaches 
were made to this problem, the ap- 
pointment of a Legislative Commit- 
tee by MRA was one of the most 
Significant actions taken. The pur- 
pose of this committee was to inform 
the state legislative groups concerned 
with education of the need for read- 
ing teachers who were professionally 
prepared. In addition, the MRA 
Legislative Committee met with ap- 
propriate personnel in the State 
Department of Education to begin 


discussions of certification require- 
ments for reading teachers and spe- 
cialists. These actions were part of a 
plan to try to obtain incentive state 
aid for school districts employing 
reading teachers, as is done in 
Minnesota for other types of special 
teachers, counselors, and_ school 
psychologists. 


Observations on Achieving 
Certification 


The details of the machinery 
necessary to gain approval for certi- 
fication requirements for reading 
teachers are not of interest to persons 
outside of Minnesota—for these pro- 
cedures will vary from state to state. 
Several observations can be made, 
however, which might aid other 
state groups contemplating similar 
actions. 

First of all, persistence and en- 
durance were the major require- 
ments of the committee as it worked 
toward acceptance of the special 
requirements for reading teachers. 
This statement in no way depreciates 
the interest of the legislative groups 
or the State Department in the need 
to have properly qualified persons in 
reading positions. Whenever deci- 
sions involve large numbers of people 
and committees representing various 
advisory and regulatory groups, the 
path is rough and progress is slow. 

Second, the committee which drew 
up the recommended requirements 
for certification was appointed by 
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the State Department of Education 
and was composed of representatives 
of teachers and administrators at all 
levels of the public schools, institu- 
tions training reading teachers, the 
State Department, and MRA. In 
this way a balanced viewpoint was 
achieved and all interested profes- 
sional groups aided in the develop- 
ment of the requirements. 

Third, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, energetic and resourceful 
persons devoted themselves to win- 
ning approval of the requirements 
for reading teachers. While many 
persons made valuable contributions, 
special recognition should be given to 
Victor Lohmann of St. Cloud State 
College, Leonard Martinetto of the 
Hopkins Public Schools, and Guy 
Bond of the University of Minnesota 
for their time, persistence, and per- 
suasion in achieving approval of 
these certification standards. 


The Minnesota Requirements 


The table summarizes the require- 
ments for the three types of certifi- 
cates. Several aspects of the require- 
ments are worth emphasizing. Regu- 
lar teaching certificates are required, 
and in all cases successful classroom 
experience is prerequisite to being 
certified as a reading teacher. In ad- 
dition, specific courses must be taken 
which form the beginning training of 
any person occupying a position as a 
reading teacher. Of special impor- 
tance are the practicum in diagnosis 
and the practicum in remediation. 
These requirements ensure that per- 
sons taking positions asreading teach- 
ershave been supervised in a practical 


situation in which they learn about, 
and then carry through, programs of 
diagnosis and remediation. 

At the reading consultant, super- 
visor, or coordinator level, the 
master’s degree is required and three 
years of teaching experience are 
necessary, including one as a “read- 
ing” teacher. While only the bach- 
elor’s degree is required for the 
elementary remedial reading teacher 
and the secondary developmental or 
remedial teacher, in general practice 
many of these people are trained at 
the master’s degree level. Many of 
the courses which are required for 
certification are available at the 
graduate level, and to achieve this 
training many teachers will have 
course work in excess of their bach- 
elor’s degree. Beginning with the 
school year 1963-1964, all persons 
holding positions as elementary read- 
ing teachers, secondary remedial 
reading teachers, secondary develop- 
mental reading teachers and read- 
ing consultants, supervisors and co- 
ordinators must meet the respective 
requirements for their positions. No 
provision has been made to exempt 
persons who now hold positions. 

The new requirements for reading 
teachers in Minnesota should ensure 
that persons certified will have ap- 
propriate training and a good under- 
standing of the teaching process as it 
relates to developmental and reme- 


dial reading. 


(Dr. Clymer is a Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota 
and Chairman of the Studies and 
Research Committee of IRA.) 
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by Nita BANTON SMITH 


4 Bee MOVEMENT to teach reading 

in high school is upon us. Not 
only is it here, but it is rapidly in- 
creasing both in volume and velocity. 
So let’s face it! Let’s take steps 
immediately to prepare high school 
teachers to take this responsibility, 
thus sparing the teachers, themselves, 
much worry and frustration and 
ensuring for high school students the 
best reading instruction that it is 
possible to provide. 


Preparation of Teachers in 
Service 


First, we shall consider one of the 
most common situations, the one in 
which teachers in service are sup- 
posed to take on the job of teaching 
reading skills. More often than not 
the English teachers comprise this 
group, but in some cases it is sug- 
gested that all teachers in high 
school teach reading, which of course 
is highly desirable but not entirely 
practicable at the moment. Usually 
high school teachers, including Eng- 
lish teachers, have had neither train- 
ing nor experience in teaching the 
reading skills. Under these conditions 
many of them are quite unhappy at 
the prospect of teaching something 
that, as they say, they “know nothing 
about.” 

Readiness activities. In view of 
this all too common situation it is 
suggested that the first step in the 
professional preparation of high 
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High School Teachers of Reading 


school teachers for the teaching of 
reading might well be a series of 
“readiness” activities furthered on a 
cooperative basis within their own 
school system. If a reading consultant 
or supervisor has been appointed at 
the high school level, he or she will 
probably have the responsibility of 
organizing these activities. If not, the 
Administration will undoubtedly del- 
egate much of this responsibility to 
personnel in the English Department. 

The aims of the “readiness” activi- 
ties should be: to develop acceptance 
of the philosophy that teaching 
reading is a responsibility of the high 


‘school teacher, to stimulate a desire 


to undertake this responsibility, and 
to provide a beginning knowledge, 
at least, in regard to_ practical 
methods of developing reading skills. 
Some school systems achieve these 
aims through such activities as the 
following: 

1. Having faculty meetings in 
which reading test results are ana- 
lyzed and studied, and needs are 
pointed out. 

2. Having talks given by resource 
people in reading. 

3. Forming committees to carry 
forward such activities as: (a) col- 
lecting and sharing articles, books, 
and courses of study which describe 
high school reading programs; (b) 
planning a program of observation 
to elementary and high school class 
rooms where reading is being taught 
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successfully; (c) having teachers in 
each department meet for committee 
activities, if all high school teachers 
are to be encouraged to teach read- 
ing. During such committee meet- 
ings, the teachers in each subject 
field may list special reading needs 
of their students, and then prepare 
a list of things that they think they 
might do to meet these needs. 

4. Inviting those who are to teach 
reading to take reading courses or 
workshops of the type discussed 
below. 


Many other readiness activities 
will evolve as interest develops and 
information increases. 

Foundation course. The first read- 
ing course or workshop which high 
school teachers take is of the utmost 
significance in developing initial atti- 
tudes and establishing confidence. 
This course or workshop should be 
given by a person with a rich back- 
ground of training and experience in 
the specialized field of reading. It is 
a mistake to give these teachers, 
whose needs are so great, an in- 
service course which is conducted by 
another teacher in the system who in 
turn may have taken a course some- 
where else, and who now gives this 
course merely by recounting his or 
her notes without filling in with 
background information that a well- 
trained and experienced specialist 
who is accustomed to giving courses 
would have at his or her command. 

The content of this first course 
should also be of a special type. Al- 
though it will have to be a graduate 
course if credit is given, it should be 
extremely practical and elementary. 


The instructor must. bear in mind 
that these high school teachers have 
no backlog of experience in the 
teaching of reading skills to draw 
upon. He needs to start “from 
scratch” and deal with basic skills 
and methods at the elementary level. 

Additional preparation. It is ad- 
visable for high school teachers who 
are expected to teach reading to 
precede the actual teaching of read- 
ing skills with the readiness activities 
suggested above, including the foun- 
dation course in elementary methods. 
This course, however, should be suc- 
ceeded by another foundation read- 
ing course at the high school level 
dealing with the more complicated 
skills and methods appropriate for 
high school students, and materials 
for use in developing these skills. 
This course may be taken as a part 
of the readiness activities or during 
the first semester in which teachers 
are expected to teach reading. 

It is hoped, also, that high school 
teachers in service will become so 
interested in reading that they will 
continue to take selected courses. 

If a reading consultant or super- 
visor is employed he or she will con- 
tinue with teacher preparation and 
reading improvement activities such 
as visitations, demonstrations, indi- 
vidual and group conferences, prep- 
aration of helpful bulletins or mimeo- 
graphed notes, talks by outside 
speakers, workshops, experimenta- 
tion, et cetera. 


Preparation of Special Reading 
Teachers 


There is a rapidly growing trend 
to employ a special teacher at the 
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high school level who devotes all of 
his or her time to diagnosing and 
teaching reading, either develop- 
mental or remedial, or both. Such 
teachers should have a master’s 
degree and should be certified as 
specialists in their field. Their expe- 
rience should embrace at least three 
years of successful teaching including 
experience in teaching reading. 

The course preparation of such 
teachers should include _ several 
courses in reading. Course titles vary 
from one teacher-training institution 
to another, and content varies also. 
In the opinion of the writer, how- 
ever, the substance of the courses 
below should constitute the course 
preparation of specialized reading 
teachers. The particular courses de- 
scribed represent a sequential pro- 
gram of teacher training in reading 
organized by the writer at New York 
University.* 

Foundation Course in Teaching 
Reading at the Elementary Level. 
The content of this course was de- 
scribed above. 

Foundation Course in Teaching 
Reading at the Secondary Level. 
The content of this course was de- 
scribed above. 

Reading Laboratory Course in 
Diagnosis. Lecture and discussion of 
diagnostic techniques accompanied 
by laboratory experience in diagnos- 
ing individual cases. 

Reading Laboratory Course in 
Correction. Same as the diagnosis 


*The titles and explanations of courses 
are descriptive of content and are not the 
academic titles and course descriptions given 
in the New York University catalog. 


course except that content and labo- 
ratory experience are concerned with 
correcting the reading difficulties of 
one or more students, individually. 

Practicum in Diagnosing and 
Teaching a Group. In this course the 
student does laboratory work with a 
group rather than with an individual. 
Each student keeps a log of his diag- 
nostic activities and teaching pro- 
cedures. Each one works with his 
group before the class during one 
class session. Discussion and evalua- 
tion accompany log reports and 
demonstrations. 

The special teacher of reading 
should supplement these reading 
courses with courses in such areas as 
developmental psychology for the 
adolescent, individual mental testing, 
mental hygiene, personality develop- 
ment, measurement and evaluation 
(to the extent that he or she can 
read research accounts with under- 
standing). If a recent course in 
educational psychology has not been 
taken, then this is a must. 


Preparation for Reading 
Consultants or Supervisors 


The reading consultant or super- 
visor should be certified on the basis 
of three or more years of successful 
teaching experience, including 
perience in teaching reading, and a 
master’s degree, preferably a sixth- 
year certificate of a doctor’s degree 
with specialization in reading. His or 
her courses should include all of those 
previously described plus additional 
courses of the nature indicated 
below: 

Seminar: Investigations in Read- 
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ing. A thorough study, review and 
evaluation of significant research in 
the various aspects of reading 
instruction. 

Problems in the Organization and 
Supervision of Reading Improve- 
ment Programs. A course dealing 
with the role of the reading con- 
sultant or supervisor in working with 
others in a public school system, tech- 
niques for working specifically with 
teaching personnel in the improve- 
ment of reading, problems in class 
organization, utilization of special 
services, evaluation of reading pro- 
grams, criteria for selecting reading 
materials, possibilities for enlisting 
parent cooperaton, methods of in- 
forming the public, etc. 

As supplementary to all courses 
mentioned so far in this article, con- 
sultants or supervisors should broad- 
en their background competence by 
taking at least one course in each of 
these areas: high school curriculum, 
counseling, interviewing, nature of 
language, literature for high school 
students, exceptional children. One 
or more courses in statistics and one 
in research design are highly desira- 
ble to the end that consultants or 
supervisors will not only be able to 
interpret test results and accounts of 
investigations to those with whom 
they work, but so that they also may 
be competent to stimulate, guide 
and direct reading research in the 
‘chool systems with which they are 
associated. 


Preparation for the 
Undergraduate Student 


Most undergraduate students now 


in training for high school positions 
probably will be asked to teach read- 
ing before they have served for very 
many years as teachers in the public 
high schools. For this reason all stu- 
dents in training for high school 
teaching should be required to take 
at least two basic courses in reading: 
a practical methods course at the 
elementary level and a similar course 
at the high school level. (It is hoped 
that they will take other courses 
described in the sequence above, 
later as their teaching experience 
proceeds. ) 

Either in co-operation with their 
first courses in reading or as a part 
of their practice-teaching program it 
would be advisable for these young 
teachers-to-be to have many oppor- 
tunities to observe master teachers at 
work in teaching reading. It would 
be helpful also if they might have 
opportunities to participate in small 
classroom activities related to read- 
ing instruction, such as: having indi- 
vidual children read orally while they 
take notes in regard to any diflficul- 
ties; observing children read silently 
to note any undesirable habits, such 
as lip movement, head movement, 
finger pointing, or indications of 
visual difficulties such as squinting, 
holding the book too close or in a 
peculiar position; writing an anec- 
dotal record of reading activities, 
achievements and needs of an excel- 
lent reader for a period of time; simi- 
larly, writing an anecdotal record 
of a poor reader; taking notes on 
children’s individual interests as ob- 
served in their free choice of books; 
correcting teacher-prepared reading 
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material in which a written response 
is required; correcting tests or work- 
book exercises; preparing questions 
to be used while conducting the read- 
ing of a selection; preparing reading 
seatwork or informal tests to check 
different aspects of the reading pro- 
cess. Practical classroom orientation 
of this type is invaluable in the 
preparation of undergraduates who 
plan to teach in high school. It 
would be better still if they might 
have an opportunity to do some prac- 
tice teaching of reading as a part of 
their practice teaching experience. 


Conclusion 


The teaching of reading in the 
secondary school is a dire need and 
a thrilling challenge, but as it moves 


into classrooms across the country it 
tows a host of problems in its wake. 
Many of these problems arise from 
the feeling of inadequacy high school 
teachers often experience because 
of their lack of preparation. High 
school teachers are very competent 
people on the whole. All they have 
to fear is fear. This is easily eradi- 
cated and the teaching of reading 
becomes a stimulating and enjoyable 
experience to them once the doors 
to the effective teaching of reading 
are unlocked. This we must do by 
providing them with the preparation 
that they need and deserve. 


(Dr. Smith is a Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Reading 
Institute at New York University.) 


Research in Progress 


1961 List Now Available 


Members of IRA can secure copies of the annotated list of research projects 
now in process under the direction of members of the Association. Response 
to the invitation in the January number to list such projects was gratifying, 
and annotations have been prepared which list the name and address of the 
member and summarize the nature of the study. 

This list will be issued annually if support for the — — it. If 
you are now engaged in reading research which has not yet been published, 
send a notice for inclusion in the 1962 list. 

For your copy of the 1961 list send ten cents in coin or stamps 1 
Agatha Townsend, R.D. 2, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
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The Professional Preparation of 
College Teachers of Reading 


by J. HARLAN SHORES 


HOSE OF US who teach reading 
at the college level have received 
our training in a variety of patterns. 
Some of us were primarily students 
of psychology who became interested 
in the psychology of the reading pro- 
cess. Others of us entered through 
the child psychology or child devel- 
opment door; with a major interest 
in children we developed a speciali- 
zation in this particular aspect of 
child growth and _ development. 
Others of us came the elementary 
education route. Through teaching 
reading in elementary schools we 
entered the area for graduate study. 
Still others of us began in the English 
language arts or as librarians. 
Because so few of us—so very, 
very few of us—set out with our first 
course in college to become college 
teachers of reading we can’t lean 
heavily on our personal experience 
when we consider what the optimum 
preparation might be for a college 
teacher of reading. We must instead 
rely upon our experience as college 
teachers of reading and ask ourselves 
what training and experience would 
best qualify a person for this job. 
Before considering a possible pro- 
gram of preparation it might be well 
to have in mind a picture of the 
finished product. Engaging in the 
most extravagant kind of wishful 
thinking, what qualifications would 
the well prepared college teacher of 
reading have when he takes his col- 
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lege position on a full-time basis? 
(1) He would, of course, be highly 
intelligent and personable. (2) He 
would be well grounded in a broad 
general education. (3) He would 
have a strong background in psy- 
chology and measurement. (4) He 
would be well prepared as an ele- 
mentary school teacher and would 
have taught in a primary grade, as 
well as in a grade beyond the pri- 
mary level. (5) He would have re- 
search interests and skills and would 
have done some research in the field 
of reading. (6) He would have a 
good knowledge of literature for 
children and adolescents. (7) He 
would be thoroughly prepared in the 
literature, research, and methods of 
both developmental and remedial 
reading. (8) He would have had 
experience as a reading supervisor 
or consultant. (9) He would have 
had experience in a reading clinic. 
(10) He would have college teach- 
ing experience in the field of reading. 
(11) He would be young when he 
entered college teaching to make 
possible a full career in his chosen 
field. 

Obviously some of these qualifica- 
tions are in competition with one 
another. How can he be broadly 
educated and yet highly specialized 
as both a teacher and a reading spe- 
cialist? How can he be young and 
yet experienced? There are compro- 
mises to be made even in dreams, 
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and we must be prepared to make 
these compromises as we consider a 
possible program for his preparation. 

Assuming an elementary and high 
school experience adequate for college 
entrance, let’s look first at the college 
program. This probably should be a 
well planned five-year program lead- 
ing to the master’s degree. There are 
two important reasons for the five- 
year program rather than four with 
a fifth year added later. First, it will 
take five years to prepare this poten- 
tial reading specialist for his first 
full-time position as a teacher in the 
elementary grades. And secondly, he 
won't get far with his specialization 
in the field of reading until he has 
had the master’s degree and public 
school teaching experience, so the 
fifth year should be an integral part 
of a five-year sequence—not some- 
thing planned separately as if the 
bachelor’s degree were simply an 
admission card for graduate work. 

The general education require- 
ments of this five-year program 
would be the broad coverage of 
science, social science, English lan- 
guage arts, and fine and applied arts 
usually expected of elementary school 
teachers. This is important not only 
because the college teacher should 
be broadly educated, but because 
knowledge of the literature in a 
number of content fields is special- 
ized preparation for the teacher of 
reading. 

The first limit to the program of 
general education would come with 
the need to save college hours for 
psychology as a field of specializa- 
tion. Whether the psychology courses 


are offered in departments of psy- 
chology or education is more or less 
beside the point. However, it is im- 
portant that this program include 
courses in child growth and develop- 
ment, the psychology of learning, 
mental health and hygiene, individual 
testing, group testing, statistics, and 
research methods. These courses are 
needed for the experiences of the 
five-year program and for later spe- 
cialization in the field of reading. 

A second limit to the number of 
hours devoted to general education 
is the need for professional courses 
preparing our prospective college 
teacher for his first teaching position 
in an elementary school. Recognizing 
that most aspects of this professional 
preparation are common to most 
teacher education programs it may 
suffice here to set forth briefly only 
the major specifications for such a 
program. 

There would be observation and 
participation in elementary class 
rooms throughout the program. The 
professional courses, and especially 
the methods courses, would be organ- 
ized in workshop-type blocks of 
courses housed in, or adjacent to, 4 
curriculum materials center in order 
that the work in these courses could 
be organized around materials and 
practices as these exist in the best 
elementary schools. 

Looking at the teacher-education 
program in perspective and in rela- 
tion to programs preparing medical 
doctors, it is apparent that we edu- 
cators could use a cadaver. Of course 
ours would have to be a group 
cadaver, but we do need experience 
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very close to the real thing and yet 
one in which errors are not costly in 
human consequences. Perhaps this is 
an area where new and better audio- 
visual aids offer hope. We need 
group learning situations that can be 
manipulated by prospective teachers. 
If these manipulations could elicit 
reactions from individuals and the 
group, we would have improved on 
the medical student’s cadaver. 

During the junior or senior years 
there would be full-time, on-the-job 
student teaching experiences at both 
primary and intermediate grade 
levels. Course work in child and 
adolescent literature would give 
equal emphasis to informational and 
fictional literature. Reading methods 
would recognize the distinction that 
should be made between the teaching 
of reading in the primary grades and 
the teaching of reading beyond the 
primary grades. Such instruction 
would also recognize the continuity 
that exists between these two 
concerns. 

Recognizing the unbroken conti- 
nuity of developmental reading pro- 
grams and further recognizing the 
tremendous spread of individual 
differences within this continuous 
pattern, authorities in the field of 
reading have rightly warned against 
the dangers of oversimplification in- 
herent in any concept of discreet 
stages of developmental reading. 
However, even with the recognition 
of these dangers, a functional analy- 
Sis of the reading process indicates 
different concerns in the beginning 
treading program from those of the 
Program beyond the primary grades. 


This difference was noted earlier as 
one between learning to read and 
reading to learn. Since one continues 
to learn to read beyond the primary 
grades and also should read to learn 
during the primary grades, both 
parts of this distinction were bad. 

Perhaps nearer to the heart of the 
difference is that our major concern 
in the primary grades is to teach the 
child to read something, with the 
material being less important than 
the process, for general and rather 
undifferentiated purposes. Beyond 
the primary grades emphasis is upon 
reading varied materials for specific 
and different purposes. 

During a part of the fifth year the 
student would again be teaching in 
the public schools at a grade level of 
his own choice. However, the em- 
phasis of this experience would be 
upon the research he will be doing 
in the field of reading. He would be 
collecting research data while teach- 
ing. Courses in measurement, statis- 
tics, and research methods should be 
linked to this field research experi- 
ence in such a manner that he has 
guidance before, during, and after 
the time he spends teaching and 
collecting his data. Upon his return 
to the campus, while still enrolled in 
the supporting courses, he would 
analyze his data, report the findings 
to the public school where he 
worked, and write up his research 
for possible publication. 

Also during the fifth year, but not 
during the research-oriented teach- 
ing experience, the student would 
get further preparation in graduate- 
level courses in the social and psycho- 
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logical foundations of education, and 
would take one graduate course each 
in developmental and remedial read- 
ing. Both of these reading courses 
would be taught with the needs of 
the classroom teacher, not the read- 
ing specialist, in mind. 

His first teaching position would 
be in a self-contained first- or second- 
grade classroom. Most desirably, 
this experience would be in a well 
equipped and well staffed system. 
The first job is no place to learn 
how to get along with little or no 
help. And since prospective college 
teachers are few, perhaps we could 
afford this one unusually competent 
supervisory or consultant help. 


He would hold this primary level 
position for only one year or two at 
the most. This is another of those 
unfortunate compromises. He can’t 
become a master primary teacher in 
a year or two, and it is granted at 
once that he would learn more about 
teaching reading in the primary 
grades if he were to teach at this 
level for five or ten years. Still we 
must realize that he doesn’t intend 
to be a primary teacher. He only 
needs to get the feel of this job as a 
part of his preparation. And we 
should remember too that he was 
unusually intelligent and well pre- 
pared when he took the position. He 
will do a better than average job 
from the start and will learn rapidly. 
While this short experience may 
deprive him of the fine points, he 
won’t miss the more obvious ones. 

He is now ready to move into 
intermediate grade teaching. He 
went to the primary grades first not 


because it was easier to begin there, 
but because it had both logical and 
psychological advantages. He is pro- 
gressing in his teaching as the child 
progresses with reading processes. 
Again this is a short experience— 
two years at the most. If he has only 
one year, this new experience should 
be different from his student teach- 
ing experience. If he did his practice 
in a departmentalized organization, 
teaching reading of course, this posi- 
tion should be in a self-contained 
classroom. If, on the other hand, his 
student teaching was in a self-con- 
tained classroom, he should teach 
reading and the related language 
arts in a departmentalized organiza- 
tion. In the latter instance this might 
mean that this second teaching posi- 
tion is in the seventh or eighth grade. 


The shortness of this experience 
is just as deplorable as that in the 
primary grades. He can’t become a 
master teacher at this level either. 
However, the same reasoning ap- 
plies, and years saved at this time 
are invaluable when he is at the 
height of his college teaching career. 

During these two to four years in 
the public schools our candidate 
should not have lost touch with his 
college advisors. They should have 
helped him in many ways while he 
was teaching. Now they have an 
assistantship for him in connection 
with the laboratory portion of the 
undergraduate methods block, i 
cluding the teaching of reading. 
Whether he needs the financial aid 
of the assistantship isn’t as important 
as his need for college teaching 
experience. 
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His doctoral program continues 
his preparation in psychology, educa- 
tion, and research methods. It also 
begins a two-track specialization in 
the field of reading. Recognizing at 
once that developmental and correc- 
tive reading programs are two sides 
of the same coin, there are two good 
reasons for making a distinction in 
course work along these lines. In the 
first place the combined field is too 
large. It needs splitting for ease of 
handling in separate courses. And 
the second reason is a justification 
for a split along developmental and 
remedial lines. Simply put, this 
reason is that there are positions in 
the public schools with each of these 
emphases and we are preparing our 
college teacher to educate reading 
teachers and specialists for each of 
these positions. The developmental 
reading program would include 
seminars in primary reading and in 
reading beyond the primary grades. 
Also in the developmental sequence 
would be a research seminar in 
which new theoretical and research 
developments are discussed and criti- 
cally analyzed. Deviations from cur- 
rently accepted practices such as the 
Sloop approach and the New Castle 
plan would be objects of study in 
this seminar. 

As a part of the five-year program 
completed before his teaching expe- 
rience, there was a course in remedial 
reading for the classroom teacher 
which emphasized the type of diag- 
noses and remediation that could be 
carried out, for the most part, in the 
classroom situation. At the doctoral 
level the real clinical preparation 


begins. The first course of a three- 
semester sequence is devoted to diag- 
nosis. During the second semester 
attention is given to remediation, 
and the third semester would consist 
of supervised field practice in the 
reading clinic. During the first two 
semesters individual cases would be 
diagnosed and treated, but the em- 
phasis in these courses would be 
upon learning rather than practice. 
In each of these courses considerable 
attention would be given to the lit- 
erature of clinical reading as well as 
to techniques of clinical operation. 

Our candidate’s first assistantship, 
for one year only, was in the methods 
block in the teaching of reading. In 


‘the second year beyond the masters 


he should be assisting in the reading 
clinic with rapidly increasing respon- 
sibilities for diagnosis, remediation, 
and administration of the program. 
During the third year while com- 
pleting his doctoral dissertation he 
should be employed on a part-time 
basis as a reading specialist in a 
public school system. If his interests 
and thesis problem were in develop- 
mental reading he would work as a 
reading consultant. On the other 
hand, if his interests and thesis prob- 
lem were more concerned with the 
clinical aspects he would spend this 
year in a reading clinic. 

Upon completion of the doctorate 
he would apply for a college position 
in reading well prepared to handle 
either developmental or clinical 
responsibilities. 

(Dr. Shores is a Professor of 
Education, Elementary Division, at 
the University of Illinois.) 
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Handsome Is As Handsome Reads: 
Pointers on Evaluating Nonfiction for Children 


by NANcy Larrick 


S MORE and more children’s books 
of nonfiction pour forth from the 
publishing houses, teachers and li- 
brarians are faced with the critical 
problem of evaluation and selection. 
Obviously we want books that are 
completely accurate as well as attrac- 
tive looking. Introductory statements 
by distinguished Ph.D.s testify to 
authenticity, and almost without 
exception the books look beautiful. 

But linger awhile to read, and you 
may want to paraphrase the old 
adage and say, “Handsome is as 
handsome reads.” And some of them 
don’t “read very handsome” despite 
their accuracy and pictorial beauty. 

Again and again, I come across a 
book which is clearly a cut-and-paste 
job. Bits and pieces have been as- 
sembled with a paste-pot but without 
a continuing thread to hold the parts 
together. One page with its beautiful 
illustration generates little incentive 
to read on. 

Or I find a book that has been 
“reduced”—one author’s term for 
hurried rewriting of his adult book 
for juvenile readers. The magic of 
the adult book is gone; only the 
scaffolding remains. 

These are extremes, of course, but 
they accentuate the need to evaluate 
the text of a book of nonfiction just 
as critically as we do fiction. Oddly 
enough, fiction has certain built-in 
tests which can’t be ignored. There 
must be enough suspense to hold our 


interest. Characters and situations 
must be so convincing that we will- 
ingly “suspend disbelief” and accept 
the web-writing of a spider as fact. 
If fiction meets these two tests, it is 
well on the way to winning young 
readers. 


The Text of Nonfiction 


Although nonfiction has no char- 
acters and no plot, in the strict sense, 
it must hold the interest of children 
through the selection of content and 
the organization of material. One of 
the greatest difficulties in writing 
nonfiction for children is deciding 
what to include and what to omit. In 
the effort to reach young readers, 
some authors have played up the 
cherry-tree kind of anecdote and 
omitted significant events. 

Others have meticulously recited 
chapter and verse, with such one- 
two-three mediocrity that they have 
failed to quicken the pulse of even 
one reader. It is a shoddy trick to 
overdramatize the events of history 
for children, and they are quick to 
sense this for what it is. On the other 
hand, youngsters today are used to 
the swift pace of news reporting and 
televised events. They like nonfiction 
that sweeps them immediately into 
the wonder of science or the drama 
of history. The book that gets off to 
a slow start is often abandoned. 

In Discoverers of the New World, 
an American Heritage Junior Li 
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brary Book, Josef Berger grips his 
reader with this first paragraph: 


\merica was once the biggest secret on 
earth. The New World — the great belt 
of two continents hitched across the 
western half of the globe — is four times 
as large as Europe. Yet 500 years ago the 
greatest geographers in Europe did not 
know it existed. 

This is straight-forward reporting, 
but it piques curiosity and encour- 
ages further reading. 

Or consider Anne Terry White’s 
opening paragraph in Prehistoric 
America, a Landmark Book: 

High upon Mt. ‘Tom in western Mas- 
sachusetts there is a curious stone. It is 
a big granite boulder resting on a ledge 
of rock and looking for all the world as 
though some giant had picked it up and 
set it there. Anyone can see that boulder 
doesn’t belong to the mountain... . 
From the beginning Mrs. White 

holds a reader’s attention with fac- 
tual material. She gives exact details, 
but she manages to weave them into 
a tapestry that holds children fas- 
cinated. Somehow she is able to 
breath a sense of wonder into her 
simple explanation of difficult things. 

Part of it is due to her selection of 
material and the sequence of her 
scenes. But much is due to the magic 
of language. For Anne Terry White 
uses a lyrical style that has grandeur 
when grandeur is needed, lightness 
where lightness is needed, even a folk 
quality when that is appropriate. 

Try reading one of her books 
aloud and you will feel a rhythm 
that makes her simple sentences 
pleasing. In less talented hands such 
easy-to-read sentences are likely to 
seem jerky and childish. 

I think the rhythmic language of 
a talented author is quickly noted by 


a child, perhaps because he is used 
to a read-aloud pace himself. At 
least we know that his decision to 
read or not to read a book is often 
based on his sampling of the text. 


How Much Do Pictures Count? 


He is not so easily influenced by 
the lavish illustrations as is the pro- 
spective adult purchaser. I can’t 
recall one occasion when the lush 
colored illustrations persuaded a 
child to read and keep on reading. 

Indeed, I think there may have 
been times when the illustrations in 
juvenile nonfiction distracted chil- 
dren from reading. In an expertly 
edited book the pictures entice the 
child into reading the text. 

Watch a child as he pulls a book 
from the shelves and turns the pages. 
Immediately the pictures attract his 
attention. But frequently he is 
mystified. Who is doing what in this 
one? Where is this scene and what 
does it mean? 

Probably the text answers these 
questions, but a child who is ac- 
customed to the labels and explana- 
tion that accompany TV pictures 
feels let down. He likes the grownup 
satisfaction that Life Magazine gives 
its readers through well-captioned 
pictures. 

Yet a surprising number of beau- 
tifully illustrated books of nonfiction 
for children have misleading captions 
or no captions at all. I recall one 
which reproduces an old map, so old 
that lines are blurred and _ place 
names are illegible. The caption 
explains the antiquity of the map, 
which is good, but it also refers to 
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place names that can’t possibly be 
read. It would be natural for a young 
reader to assume that the text is just 
as confusing and therefore not for 
him. In this case, the caption is not 
a good sample of the book, but the 
browser has no way of knowing that. 

Occasionally the caption and il- 
lustration are in conflict. For ex- 
ample, note the picture which shows 
a tree and its shadow, perhaps one 
and a half times as long as the tree 
is tall. But the caption states that the 
shadow is twice as long as the tree. 
Something is wrong, and the young 
reader is apt to shun the science book 
which includes this error. 

When the picture is clear and 
meaningful, a child approves. But he 
is not won by illustrations that are 
merely decorative and richly colored. 
Nor is he interested in old maps, 
primitive paintings and early prints 
—authentic though they may be— 
unless they convey meaning directly. 


Children Demand More 


In our zeal to provide children 
with information about stars and 
rockets and outer space or about 
explorations and discovery, we are 
apt to buy less critically than the 
children themselves. We leaf through 
the pages quickly and make a deci- 
sion. If the book looks beautiful and 
if there is evidence that some author- 
itative person has written or checked 
the text, we buy. Children, I am glad 
to say, demand more. 

If we would win their interest in 
reading, we would do well to use 
their critical approach in evaluating 
both text and illustrations. 


(With Nancy Larrick it’s a case 
of handsome is and handsome does. 
She writes and lectures frequently 
about children’s literature. She is 
now a resident of Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. ) 


5454 South Shore Drive 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


.... This is a new membership. 


To become a member of the International Reading Association or to 
get information about forming a local council, fill in the coupon below: 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


I enclose $3.50 annual dues for membership in the International Reading 
Association, including a subscription to THE READING ‘TEACHER. 


.... This is a renewal membership. 


(Please print name and address) 


Local Council 
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The Professional Preparation of 
Reading Personnel in Nassau County 


A Report of the 1960 Survey Committee of the Nassau, Long Island, 


Reading Council 


by Mary B. GILLEs, RAYMOND PRESSMAN AND JAMES F. BuRKE 


County, Long Island, 

has experienced a tremendous 
growth in school population during 
the past ten years. This growth has 
been accompanied by opportunities 
for specialized educational services 
in all areas. Due to this rapid expan- 
sion, the Nassau Reading Council 
felt a professional need to survey 
positions in the field of reading in 
the county. 

In the winter of 1960 the Council, 
under the direction of President 
Dorothy M. Dietrich, asked all super- 
intendents and district principals for 
the names of reading personnel 
working within their districts. (The 
tem “reading personnel” is used 
throughout this article to denote all 
persons working in the field of read- 
ing.) A questionnaire was then sent 
to each of the 196 people named re- 
questing information concerning job 
descriptions, responsibilities, working 
conditions, and qualifications of per- 
sonnel involved. 

To facilitate the handling of data, 
eight major categories were estab- 
lished from the 123 responses. These 
categories, with the number of re- 
spondents were as follows: Director 
and Supervisor (10), Coordinator of 
Reading (5), Reading Consultant 
(23), Reading Specialist (13), Re- 
medial Reading Teacher (43), 
Reading Teacher (24), Helping 


Teacher (3), and Language Arts 
Coordinator (2) .* 

The full report of this survey in- 
cludes such data as job respon- 
sibilities, organization of time, work- 
ing conditions, materials used, and 
salary. In keeping with the theme of 
the current READING TEACHER only 
one area is explored in this article— 
that of the qualifications of reading 
personnel. 

To clarify the relationship be- 
tween qualification and type of read- 
ing position held, it must be stated 
that this survey dispels the common 
notion that the job title automatically 
denotes the nature of the respon- 
sibilities in the reading position. For 
example, one supervisor and three 
coordinators of reading reported that 
they spend three-fourths of their time 
teaching children, one reading teach- 
er reported no time spent with chil- 
dren, and fifteen reading consultants 
reported working with children any- 
where from half to full time. There- 
fore, in relating qualifications to the 
eight job titles listed, variations of job 
responsibility within each category 
must be considered. Information 
secured in the area of qualifications 
include degrees earned, graduate 

*The full committee report is available 
upon request. Readers may secure a copy 
by sending fifteen cents in coin to: James F. 


Burke, Chairman N.R.C. Survey Committee, 
446 Division Avenue, Hicksville, New York. 
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reading courses taken, state certifica- 
tion, and teaching experience. 

Highest degree earned. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of all respond- 
ents possess a degree above the bach- 
elor’s. About 11 per cent hold the 
professional diploma, and 6 per cent 
have earned a doctorate. Holders of 
the professional diploma seem to cut 
through all categories. Those possess- 
ing the doctorate are found in three 
categories: Director and Supervisor, 
Coordinator, and Reading Consul- 
tant. It appears that reading per- 
sonnel working in Nassau County 
have been engaged in programs of 
advanced study in the field of 
education. 

Graduate reading courses taken. 
Analysis of the data according to the 
standards suggested by the I. R. A. 
Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards (noted elsewhere in this issuc) 
shows that forty-six persons, over 
one-third of the respondents, had 
taken fewer than ten hours of grad- 
uate reading courses and do not mect 
the minimum requirements set up by 
the committee. It is apparent that 
reading personnel, although engaged 
in advanced study, did not neces- 
sarily take a major portion of their 
advanced work in the field of read- 
ing. (It may be noted, however, that 
thirty-seven persons had taken at 
least nineteen hours of graduate 
reading courses. ) 

New York State certification. New 
York State does not have a separate 
and distinct certificate for reading 
personnel, therefore, certifications for 
such persons has been obtained in 
the areas of teaching, supervision, 


and/or administration. A total of 
196 certificates is held by 123 re- 
spondents. It seems apparent that 
personnel in the field find it necessary 
to acquire varied certification in 
order to qualify for their positions, 
Elementary certificates are held by 
the greatest number (91); other 
common certificates are for high 
school (37) and for elementary 
supervision (26). 

Classroom teaching experience. 
More than one-fourth of all respond- 
ents reported less than four years’ 
classroom experience, one-fourth re- 
ported less than seven years’ expe- 
rience, about one-fifth had from 
seven to nine years’ experience, and 
the balance of the respondents varied 
from ten years’ to thirty-one years’ 
classroom teaching experience. There 
were no appreciable differences in 
years of experience shown among the 
various categories. Considering the 
fact that more than half of the re- 
spondents (sixty-six) have less than 
seven years’ teaching experience, it 
appears that many teachers enter the 
reading field after a few years in the 
classroom. 

Experience in the field of reading. 
Since three years is considered a pro- 
bationary period for new positions in 
the State of New York, one-half of 
the respondents (sixty-two) must be 
regarded as newcomers to the field of 
reading. Of these sixty-two respond- 
ents, twenty-four have only one 
years experience. More than one- 
fourth of the respondents had four 
to nine years’ experience in reading, 
while about one-sixth had more than 
ten years’ experience. Therefore, it 
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appears that reading positions in 
Nassau County are filled with per- 
sons relatively new to the field. 

How position was obtained. Al- 
though not directly related to the 
topic of professional preparation, the 
matter of how reading positions were 
obtained raises questions about the 
background of reading personnel 
and the employment practices of 
school districts. More than half of 
the respondents (sixty-seven) ob- 
tained their positions as promotions 
within their school systems, while 
approximately one-sixth (seventeen ) 
obtained their positions through col- 
lege or university placement bureaus. 
Commercial placement bureaus ac- 
counted for eleven placements, and 
word of mouth accounted for four- 
ten. The college or university 
bureau has traditionally been re- 
garded as the agency for professional 
placement, particularly in specialized 
fields, yet we find only a small per- 
centage of Nassau County personnel 
securing their positions through these 
bureaus. 

The findings are truly significant 
when one considers the abundance 
of colleges and universities within the 
New York metropolitan area which 
offer graduate work in reading. 

It is this discrepancy which raises 
the question of the professional prep- 
aration of reading personnel who 
have been promoted within their 
school systems. Considering the mea- 
ger contribution of college and uni- 
versity placement bureaus with the 
lack of certification in New York 
State, and the quality of graduate 
work taken by the respondents 


(which indicated that one-third 
were not meeting minimal stand- 
ards), the implication appears to be 
that promotions within school sys- 
tems do not guarantee properly 
qualified personnel for reading posi- 
tions. To illustrate, the categories of 
Remedial Reading Teacher and 
Reading Teacher were cross checked 
for a comparison of hours taken in 
graduate reading courses with pro- 
motions within school systems. Of 
the sixty-seven respondents in the 
two categories, forty-five were pro- 
moted within their systems. Of the 
forty-five, thirty-six did not meet 
minimal requirements as suggested 
by the Committee on Professional 
Standards. 


Summary 


The survey of the Nassau Reading 
Council disclosed many interrelated 
factors with respect to the profes- 
sional preparation of reading per- 
sonnel within Nassau County. 

1. The data collected indicate the 
existence of many positions in Nassau 
County. In addition to the quantity 
of personnel (196 names secured) 
there is much evidence as to the 
variety of positions as indicated by 
job titles. However, the relationship 
of job title to responsibilities per- 
formed is not synonymous. This sub- 
stantiates findings in previous studies 
by Dever and Robinson.* 


*Imogene K. Dever, Positions in the Field 
of Reading, Teachers College Studies in 
Education (Bureau of Publications, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1956). H. Alan Robinson, “An Occu- 
pational Survey of Reading Specialists in 


and Senior High Schools.” Unpub- 
(New York 


ished doctoral dissertation 
University, 1957) . 
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2. There is a lack of graduate 
preparation in reading on the part of 
many of the respondents. Such 
factors as the newness of the position, 
promotions from within school sys- 
tems, and absence of state certifica- 
tion requirements in reading may 
have a bearing on this lack of 
preparation. 

3. Since New York State does not 
have certification requirements for 
reading personnel, confusion seems to 
exist in this area. Local districts set 
their own standards, utilize any avail- 
able personnel, and establish job titles 
not consistent with job functions. 

4. Many reading positions are 
filled by persons having a limited 
experience in classroom teaching. 
Considering the probationary period 
for new positions, they are also new 
in the field of reading. 


5. Finally, the practice of promo- 
tion from within the school system 
encourages the use of poorly qualified 
personnel throughout the county, 
The Survey Committee feels that 
teachers do not find it necessary to 
be fully prepared before assuming 
the responsibility of a reading posi 
tion. Similarly, those responsible for 
staffing reading positions do not 
seem aware of, or disregard, mini- 
mum standards for qualified reading 
personnel. 


(The authors of this report are all 
reading consultants in Hicksville, 
New York: James F. Burke in th 
secondary area and Mary Gilles and 
Raymond Pressman in the elemen- 
tary area. They have all also taken 
graduate work at Columbia Un: 
versity. ) 


tion, certifying agencies, etc. 


IRA Professional Standards 


The Professional Standards Committee of IRA has for the past 
three years been working to develop a set of standards for the reading 
profession. The results, Minimum Standards for Professional Train- 
ing of Reading Specialists and a Code of Ethics, have been printed 
in brochure form. The committee, with the cooperation of local 
organizational chairmen, is distributing some seven thousand copies 
to teacher-training institutions, governmental departments of educa- 


IRA members may obtain copies by sending a large (9 x 4), 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to the chairman: 
Dr. Charles T. Letson, Director 
Reading Consultant Services 
315 Whitney Avenue 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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A Note on Reading and Closure 


by BeErJ HAROOTUNIAN 


WRITERS have com- 

mented on the similarity between 
the processes involved in reading and 
dosure. This paper reports the re- 
sults of a study of the relationships 
between reading grade equivalent 
scores on the Iowa Every Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills and three closure tests 
adapted by Thurstone. The closure 
tests are Mutilated Words, Incom- 
plete Pictures, and Concealed Fig- 
ures; the first two tests are designed 
to measure the factor identified as 
speed of closure, the last, flexibility 
of closure. 

The subjects were 208 seventh- 
and eighth-grade boys and girls 
whose median I.Q. was about 113 
with decile deviation from 97 to 128. 
The subjects were administered the 
tests as part of a study of good and 
poor problem solvers.* Their per- 
formance is described in Table 1. 
The coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the variables are in Table 2. 

It is noteworthy that the coeffi- 
cients between the tests measuring 
speed of closure and reading are not 
ignificant at the .01 level. It would 
appear that by the junior high school 
years speed of closure, as measured, 
snot an important factor in reading 
achievement. 

It is interesting to speculate why 
Concealed Figures had the highest 
lationship to reading performance. 


*M. W. Tate, Barbara Stanier, and B. 
Harootunian, “Differences Between Good 
ind Poor Problem-Solvers,” University of 
Pennsylvania, 1959. 


The difference between the coeffi- 
cient in this case and those for the 


TABLE 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and 
Reliability Coefficients for Tests 
of Closure and Reading 


Standard | Reliab. 

Variable Mean | Deviation | Coeff.* 
Mutilated 

Words 18.4 5.8 88 
Incomplete 

Pictures 16.6 3.7 71 
Concealed 

Figures 45.1 9.6 .88 
Reading Grade 

Equivalent 8.9 1.4 -- 


*Estimated from half test scores stepped up. 


TABLE 2 


Coefficients of Correlation 
Between the Variables 


Variable 2 3 4 

1. Mutilated 

Words 360 | .179 | .158* 
2. Incomplete 

Pictures 211 | .111* 
3. Concealed 

Figures 389 
4. Reading 


*Not significant at .01 level; all other 
coefficients significant with p <.01. 


speed of closure and reading tests 
are highly signficant. One explana- 
tion might be that flexibility of 
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closure, as measured by Concealed 
Figures, elicits abilities of a higher 
order, abilities such as planning 
ahead, breaking the whole into its 
parts, seeing the relationships be- 
tween the parts, reorganizing pat- 
terns, etc. This explanation would be 
in line with those which regard read- 


A New Address for IRA 


Many months ago the IRA head- 
quarters provided through the gen- 
erosity of the University of Chicago 
became too small. A diligent search 
for adequate space led in March to 
a three-room suite for the central 
office. Located on the seventh floor 


ing and thinking as essentially simi- 
lar processes. 


(Dr. Harootunian is an Assistant 
Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. He has special 
interests in the feld of measure- 
ment. ) 


of the Shoreland Hotel at 5454 
South Shore Drive, the rooms have 
been leased for one year. In the 
meantime, the Permanent Head- 
quarters Committee will continue to 
look for a suitable building for per- 
manent occupancy. 


THE ELVA KNIGHT RESEARCH FUND 


Mail contributions to: 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


5454 South Shore Drive 
Chicago 15, Illinois 
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WINSTON 
BASIC READERS 


teady now... 


the complete program in reading and the language arts . . . 


THE WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


for Grades 1-6 
by Russell G. Stauffer and Alvina Treut Burrows 
two series of textbooks ... each series completely independent 


... each series complements the other 


Carefully written to develop true 
reading-thinking situations that 
make maximum use of the child’s 
ability to reason... 


Stories — plot, action, sequence 
designed to hold attention and 
encourage anticipation and pre- 
diction of outcome .. . 


J Illustrations — drawn to fit plots 


and settings exactly, they pro- 
vide important clues but never 
tell the story... 


V¥ Vocabulary — new words are in- 


troduced in story and picture 
context so that the child reasons 
out meanings... 


WINSTON 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


One textbook for each grade 
which coordinates instruction in 
the skills and arts of oral and 
written communication . . . 


Spelling — program concentrates 
on the speller; he corrects spell- 
ing in his own written work, re- 
views and practices words diffi- 
cult for him... 


Written Composition — practical 
and personal writing are sepa- 
rated to develop grammatical 
competence and creative expres- 
sion... 


Literature — series establishes a 
climate for communication by 
guiding class to creating original 
plays, acting out favorite 
stories... 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY a o1vision oF 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, ic. 


1010 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 7 
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readiness == vocabulary === purpose == recall questions 3main idea ques 


MAGNETS \ H-5 MAGNETS om 
= 
text selettion illustration question infefence qu 
BASED ON SELECTIONS FROM MAJOR SUBJECT-AREA TEXTS vel 
PROGRAMMED TO TEACH THE ESSENTIAL STUDY SKILLS so vital 
successful learning: organization, location, interpretation, 
evaluation, and retention 
AN INDIVIDUAL APPROACH NE 
Each student works independently, at his own level, at his own rate 
Special provision made for gifted and reluctant readers hI 
CONTINUOUS PROGRESS “TRACKING” by student and teacher ( 
Immediate recognition of areas and types of difficulty 
Provision for additional corrective procedures rade 
DESIGNED FOR OPERATIONAL EASE - 
Largely pupil-administered 
Simplified record keeping ' 


PROGRAMMED FOR INDEPENDENT LEARNING BY 
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further study skill activity 


eloped by H. ALAN ROBINSON, Coordinator, Hofstra College Reading Clinic 
ital STANFORD E. TAYLOR, Educational Developmental Laboratories 
HELEN FRACKENPOHL, Educational Developmental Laboratories 


NE BOX AT EACH GRADE LEVEL FOR EACH CONTENT AREA 


ch box contains 10 different selections, 700 accompanying worksheets 
(70 for each selection), and answer keys 


ite 


tades 4-6 in science and social studies now available 
tades 7-9 in science and social studies scheduled for release in Fall, 1961 


h subject-area grade-level box is priced at $7.50 


ATIOBEVELOPMENTAL LABS, 75 PROSPECT HUNTINGTON, NN. Y. 
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them develop reading 
# > skills as they explore the whole, © 
-wide world... from the life of 
the popular Buttons family 
the exciting exploits of 
» Cowboy Sam and Dan Frontier, © 
These high interest readers 
suppor! your basic program, epg: 


100 titles, for 
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BY AGATHA TOWNSEND 


Consultant, Educetional Records Bureau 


Building Critical Reading 


“Ts it true? How can we tell? What 
else do we know that might help us 
tell whether or not it is true?” These 
are only a few typical questions 
which represent methods of intro- 
ducing critical reading. They deal 
with content. Other questions deal 
with the accuracy of rendition. The 
second grader reads, “The giraffe 
has a wrong neck,” laughs and cor- 
rects himself. A high school student 
compares an editorial about missiles 
with a news release on the same 
topic. How do the purposes of 
writing affect the statements which 
are made? 

Building the ability té read crit- 
ically has long been recognized as 
one of the aims of college reading. 
Testimony to this effect and a de- 
scription of the type of reading re- 
quired are furnished in statements 
of many college teachers who do not 
regard themselves as_ primarily 
teachers of reading. For example, the 
following quotation comes from a 
book whose primary aim is to de- 
scribe a new college curriculum and 
to discuss cross-divisional courses. 
“The student is not asked to prepare 
a summary of the facts or of the 
arguments in the readings. Instead 
he is expected to express at least a 
tentative conclusion on the problem 


and to defend the point of view 
adopted. In doing this he is encour- 
aged to show an awareness of his 
assumptions, to deal with essential 
matters of definition, to weigh alter- 
native solutions and to reason log- 
ically to his conclusions.” * 

Both the late Elona Socher in her 
study of the nature of critical read- 
ing (J3) and Artley in his examina- 
tion of references on critical reading 
in the content areas (/) have empha- 
sized how intricately related are the 
comprehension and thinking skills 
required of the reader. Definitions of 
critical reading abound, and they 
vary widely. They do tend to agree, 
however, that the active participa- 
tion of the reader, his ability to look 
at his own thinking and reacting as 
well as his ability to understand what 
the author says and what he intends 
to say, make critical reading an 
undertaking which demands the 
highest degree of self-awareness and 
self-criticism. 

The personal characteristics of the 
reader, then, as well as his sophistica- 
tion in the mechanics of reading will 
determine the outcome of his at- 
tempts to read critically. The teacher 
who is interested in this aspect of the 
field might well start by consulting 


*Gail Kennedy, ed., Education at Am- 
herst (New York: Harper, 1955), p. 225. 
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the critical review of research pub- 
lished by Eller and Dykstra (4), who 
emphasize the “reader-predisposition 
factor” as it is related to personal, 
social, and cultural background and 
experience. This summary is of spe- 
cial help in setting the stage for the 
study of several new attempts to de- 
scribe and explore just what does go 
on when the reader interprets a 
selection. 

Four experimental projects may 
be cited to illustrate these attempts. 
All have their basis in the study of 
the news article versus the reader. 
Engel, O’Shea, and Mendenhall (3) 
tentatively classified a large number 
of college and adult readers accord- 
ing to their “commitment in the 
area covered by the material,” and 
studied their reactions to “ambig- 
uous” reading matter. A consider- 
able degree of “projection” of the 
reader’s bias could be discerned in 
the interpretation, and the authors 
speculated that not only description 
but some control of reader predis- 
position was possible. A study by 
Mehling (9) provides a follow-up of 
this last idea. He compared the 
effectiveness of combining pictures 
and captions with the impact of a 
news story alone in changing the 
personal attitudes of university stu- 
dents. Kerrick (6) also studied news 
pictures and captions to explore the 
effect on “meaning” assigned to 
them by college women. An even 
more direct attempt to control the 
factors of interpretation was made 
by Carter (3), who conducted a 
controlled experiment with high 
school, college, and adult groups to 


determine the effect of different 
methods of structuring news stories 
on controversial subjects. Accurate 
comprehension was improved by 
using neutral orientation for the lead 
paragraphs, giving equal presenta- 
tion of conflicting points of view, and 
divorcing issues from the names of 
proponents invoived. 

Fiction as well as news has been 
used as an experimental vehicle. Two 
studies which seem to merit special 
attention have been conducted by 
Thayer and Pronko (/4, 15). The 
earlier of the two dealt most interest- 
ingly with the tendency of college 
students to impute quite definite per- 
sonality “profiles” to fictional char- 
acters not directly described in a text. 
The second study bears an even 
closer relation to the newspaper re- 
search summarized above; it tested 
the effect of ascribing fiction to 
various magazine sources, and found 
that the readers responded to the 
stories according to their idea or 
opinion of the magazine or sort of 
magazine presumably represented. 
Both articles stress the basic impor- 
tance of the experience which the 
reader brings to the page. 

Let us agree that these studies deal 
with older readers, whose experience 
includes, among many other things, 
at least basic instruction on general 
reading and _ interpretation skill 
How has this instruction affected the 
critical reading ability shown? Betts 
(2) concludes that much elementary 
school instruction is glaringly inefi- 
cient in producing the higher-level 
reading and thinking skills required 
for critical reading, and he points 
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out appropriately enough that gen- 
eral reading tests are not testing these 
skills. ‘The conclusion may _ be 
reached that if such skills are not 
measured, deficiences in them will 
not be repaired. Lampard (7) found 
instruction in critical reading was 
needed by college students and 
adults. 

It should be remarked that not all 
tests avoid measurement in this area. 
Experiments with fifth-grade pupils 


' | by Maney (8) and Socher (/2) sug- 


gest that it may eventually be pos- 
sible to measure critical reading in 
science and social studies, and to 
determine to what extent critical 
reading calls on general reading and 
intellectual abilities, and to what 
extent it can be identified as a sep- 
arate factor or ability. 

Unfortunately, however, the last 
two or three years have produced 
very few research reports dealing 
with the teaching of children, so that 
critical reading can scarcely yet be 
said to have a developmental history 
for most school children. Two reports 
are available which deal with sixth- 
grade classrooms. Nardelli’s (10) 
study of creative aspects of reading 
examined the possibility of directly 
training pupils to deal with authors’ 
purposes and with readily identified 
propaganda devices. He was optimis- 
tic about the value of such direct 
teaching. Pieckarz (11) in her sixth- 
grade classroom examined one pas- 
sage and its use for eliciting re- 
sponses to questions about author 
intent and evaluating bias. Two brief 
case studies accompany her summary 
of class performance. 


What is, at present, the contribu- 
tion of the basic reader series to the 
development of critical reading? 
Williams (18) listed an impressive 
number of critical reading skills 
emphasized in ten prominent series 
of readers, but she found that there 
was a great deal of difference among 
the series in the abilities and situa- 
tions stressed (only three were com- 
mon to all series), and that few series 
proved adequate for the aim of intro- 
ducing such skills from the very 
beginnirig and providing for their 
systematic development through the 
grades. 

It seems possible to draw several 
general conclusions from the studies 
reviewed. So far as one can deter- 
mine, lip service, at any rate, is paid 
to the importance of critical reading 
for all readers, juvenile and adult. 
The most unequivocal mention of 
the ability and demand for it comes 
from writers dealing with college and 
adult readers. Its description is allied 
with research in propaganda, per- 
sonal stereotype and bias, and the 
interpretation of news in controver- 
sial areas. Such research is a logical 
result of identifying critical reading 
as a high type of thinking and react- 
ing to the printed page. But in spite 
of the importance given to the ability 
in the years that follow elementary 
and secondary schooling, we lack, 
and we badly need, the research basis 
for building it into the developmen- 
tal reading program. 
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MELMONT BOOKS 


as SELECTIVE, 
INDIVIDUALIZED 


READING 
MATERIALS 


Low Reading Levels and High Interest 
Levels are carefully integrated with 
broad concepts. 


Clear readable type and generous mar- 
gins make the text inviting. 


Subject matter, for the most part, sup- 

plements the school program. Enter- 
taining treatment induces the children to 
acquire increased knowledge of many 
subjects. 


Illustrations are intriguing and inform- 
ative. 


The contemporary scene and its activi- 
ties are intensely fascinating to children. 
In the main, Melmont books present 
facts from the world of reality in 4 
manner to make it fun for the child to 
LOOK, READ and LEARN. 


~MELMONT PUBLISHERS, ING 


JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. ® CHICAGO 7, Dass 
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Cope, Ipa Lee. “Teaching Reading 
in Samoa.” NEA Journal, January, 
1961. 

It is wholesome, occasionally, to con- 
sider some of the conditions and prob- 
lems facing teachers outside the United 
States. This short article is the report 
of a project in teaching elementary 
reading to children whose native lan- 
guage is not English, through the 
supervision of teachers whose first 
language is not English, in an area 
where the official language is English. 
There is an almost total absence of 
materials and equipment as well. Yet, 
somehow, the teaching gets done. 

Crank, Mamie P. and Karp, 
Jeanne. “A Summer Remedial Pro- 
gram.” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 61. No. 3, December, 1960. 

This article describes and evaluates 
results of five successive summer pro- 
grams carried on in a private, nonprofit 
thild guidance clinic. Ages of children 
ranged from eight to eighteen, and 
amounts of gain were varied. The 
average gain over a one-month period 
of intensive work in reading (a few 
were also given arithmetic help) was 
almost a year. Those children who 
were least retarded in reading, and 
those who had the higher intelligence 
quotients made the greatest gains. 
ight children did not improve. 


BY MURIEL POTTER LANGMAN 
Eastern Michigan University and Hawthorn Center, Northville, Michigan 


The writers point out that the rate 
of gain in this summer program was 
greater than that in the school year 
program also carried on by the clinic. 
They attribute the success of the chil- 
dren to their being free of the frus- 
trating experiences of the classroom, 
to the efforts of a selected staff of 
highly qualified, experienced remedial 
therapists, and the intensive work pos- 
sible under the time limitation. 

NEVILLE, Donan. “Comparison of 
WISC Patterns of Male Retarded and 
Non-retarded Readers.” Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. 54, No. 5, 
January, 1961. 

For those interested in using the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren as a diagnostic instrument in read- 
ing disability, this study will be of 
special interest. The investigator agrees 
with findings in previous studies in 
which retarded readers scored higher 
on the performance section of the scale. 
In the verbal section poor readers ob- 
tained significantly lower scores in in- 
formation, arithmetic, and digit span; 
their highest scores were in picture 
arrangement and block design. The 
low scores were in areas seemingly 
related to scholastic learning, while the 
high ones were obtained from items 
which did not appear directly related 
to formal learning. The subjects were 
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thirty-five pairs of children matched 
for 1.Q., sex, and grade level. All sub- 
jects had I.Q.s of 90 or above, and 
were two or more years below grade 
level in reading achievement. 

Grorr, P. J. “Materials for Indi- 
vidualized Reading.” Elementary Eng- 
lish, Vol 38, No. 1, January, 1961. 

This excellent article is a useful one 
to put into the hands of people who 
are interested in trying to teach reading 
by individualizing. Its scope is far 
broader than the title indicates, for 
there are many suggestions for those 
who feel the need of specific guidance. 
There is realistic stress on the fact that 
variety of materials is an essential factor 
in the success of this type of instruction. 
(Of course it never hurt other types of 
programs either.) There is an excellent 
bibliography. 

GrorF, Patrick. “Recent Easy 
Books for First Graders.” Elementary 
English, Vol. 37, No. 8, Dec., 1960. 

This is a list of hundreds of recent 
titles. It should be a great help to 
teachers who know the importance of 
encouraging children to read inde- 
pendently from the very beginning. 

Wirty, and ASSOCIATES. 
“Studies of Children’s Interests—A 
Brief Summary.” Elementary English, 
Vol. 38, No. 1, January, 1961. 

This article is a fine starting point 
for more intensive work on a perennial- 
ly important topic. I shall be delighted 
to point it out to my graduate students. 
There is a good bibliography, including 
some early but important references. 

Suores, J. Harian. “Reading 


Science Materials for Two Distinct 
Purposes.” Elementary English, Vol. 
37, No. 8, December, 1960. 


Dr. Shores’ solid articles dealing with 
relationships between the reading. 
thinking process and comprehension in 
subject-matter areas are always im- 
mensely interesting. This one first sur. 
veys the literature on the relationship 
between reading purposes and compre. 
hension, then describes a new study in 
which two matched groups read the 
same standardized materials, but in 
which each group was given different 
directions related to purposes for read- 
ing. One group was instructed to read 
for the main idea, while the other wa 
to read to hold in sequence all the idea 
in the same passage. Some unpublished 
tests by the experimenter were als 
used with both groups. 

Among the conclusions drawn from 
the performance of the two group 
were: Good readers tend to be good 
readers even when the directions given 
them are varied. The purpose of the 
reader influences the speed with whic: 
he reads; faster readers comprehended 
better than slower readers on the Iow: 
Silent Reading Test, but they did no 
comprehend better on the expositon 
science materials used in the studi 
Those who read more slowly scored 
better on keeping the sequence of ideas 
in mind. Speed and comprehensio: 
scores from a general reading test att 
not necessarily good predictors of speeé 
and comprehension in reading conte? 
areas; they predict success in readitf 
for main ideas better than for holdin 
a sequence of ideas. The purpose © 
reading for main ideas is more effectit 
in science achievement than is th 
purpose of reading for a sequence © 
ideas. 


The purpose of reading for 
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ideas was more highly correlated with 
sores on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, non-language section, than 
were the scores for holding the se- 
quence of ideas. The reader’s purpose 
isa more powerful determinant of both 
reading speed and reading comprehen- 
sion with expository material than is 
the type of material being read. 

BLooMER, RicHarp H. “Concepts 
of Meaning and the Reading and 
Spelling Difficulty of Words.” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 54, No. 
j, January, 1961. 

After briefly reviewing pertinent 
literature, and presenting some as- 
umptions underlying our thinking 
about learning to spell words, the ex- 
perimenter designed a complex study 
of relationships as presented by his 
title. The description of the study 
method is highly compressed, and I 
was unable to find any statement about 
the participating subjects, but the find- 
ings and implications presented are so 
thallenging that it would be interesting 
to see a fuller presentation. For exam- 
ple, frequency of occurrence of words 
shighly related to both spelling diffi- 
ulty and reading difficulty. The more 
familiar a word (the more sense expe- 
fence is associated with it) the more 
meaning it will transmit. Reading 
instruction will be more effective in 
Moportion as greater emphasis is 
placed upon words which have specific 
concrete meanings, and also if 
seater emphasis is given to making 
these words meaningful to children. 

Since concreteness was found to be 
lated to reading difficulty but not to 
‘elling difficulty, the results are be- 
ieved to indicate a difference in the 


demands of the reading and spelling 
processes. 

FLEscu, Rupo.px. “How to Be a 
Perfect Speller.” Saturday Review, 
January 14, 1961. 

Everyone may have his own system, 
and Dr. Flesch’s is, unexpectedly, not 
related to his previously expressed re- 
liance on phonics. If phonics can teach 
one to read, I should somehow expect 
it also to teach one to spell, but Dr. F. 
has observed, like the rest of us, that 
spelling rules for English are as sadly 
unreliable as pronunciation rules, and 
beyond presenting a few common gen- 
eralizations about letter sequences, he 
recommends an elaborate system of 
associating sentences or phrases as clues 
to remembering the correct spelling of 
those “demons.” It wouldn’t work for 
me, but it does for him! 

TEMPLIN, Exatne M. “How Impor- 
tant Is Handwriting Today?” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Vol. 61, No. 3, 
December, 1960. 

This study of the uses of handwriting 
by adults, with respect to amounts per 
week, purposes, type of writing and 
even type of writing implement, em- 
phasizes the fact that legible hand- 
writing is still a useful and frequently 
employed skill. It is certainly time for 
a revival of interest in this aspect of 
the language arts, if the quality of 
handwriting my students offer on their 
papers is any indication. When the 
typewriters have been reduced to the 
size of transistor radios, it will be time 

to abandon interest in legibility and 
facility in handwriting. And not until 
then. 

GrorF, Patrick J. “From Manu- 
script to Cursive—Why?” Elementary 
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School Journal, Vol. 61, No. 2, No- an extensive study intended to examine 
vember, 1960. the effectiveness of a series of tele. 
The experimenter first reviews a vision programs on reading instruction 
number of studies of the relative effi- in the elementary school. Nineteen 
ciency of the two modes of handwrit- half-hour programs were presented by 
ing, then summarizes the results of a teachers from local schools, telecast 
study of his own. Sixty-one directors from a local commercial station. Each 
of elementary education were asked to program was a demonstration, the 
give their reasons for changing from teacher using children from her own 
manuscript writing to cursive. The class and illustrating some phase of her A 
reason most generally offered was the program. Me 
pressure of tradition—cited by 92 per The writer also reviews carefully the J | 
cent of the respondents; 62 per cent functions of teachers in face-to-face J an 
said the change was demanded by reading instruction, developing the § ing 
society. Twenty-four different reasons criteria for good teaching. The study, f 196 
were given, a good many of them open _ however, is planned to assess the rok J / 
to discussion, in my opinion. Worth of the teacher in the area of educa § cle 
while considering. tional television, not so much, it ap § inci 
Hunt, Lyman C. “Teaching Read- _ pears, in the education of children, but § stru 
ing by Television.” Education, Vol. 81, in the improvement of instruction and § how 
No. 2, October, 1960. in public relations between school and J ena 
This article describes the plan for community. stud 
adv; 
no 
Ask the Teachers who aa 
who have used these tachistoscopic services consistently and have J ‘hol 
achieved RESULTS NOT APPROACHED BY OTHER METHODS. T 
THOUSANDS of Schools and Reading Clinics have recorded | 
such results, in both Remedial and Developmental Reading. The J 
following series are the ones they have most favored: ‘uch 
FAMILIAR FORMS, 60* JUMPING DIGITS, 224* whic 
BASIC FORMS, 60* DOLCH PHRASE-SENTENCE READING, § “lnc 
PERCEPTUAL-SPAN DEVELOPMENT 162* 
640 Basic* Thousands Possible MINNESOTA EFFICIENT READING, 640* 
AND SENTENCE MINNESOTA CLERICAL TRAINING, th 
DOLCH BASIC VOCABULARY AND CLELAND COLLEGE SERIES, 420* As 
NOUNS, 315* *NUMBER OF EXPOSURES evel 
To know the actual gains achieved by tachistoscopic training, |. th 
would you prefer— bee 
Research Findings, abundant and definitive? Or perhaps a Emer 
Demonstration in your own classroom, even more convincing. f tency 
Please write us your preference. Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. J»; ci 
KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICES | 
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her | A Reading Program for the 
Mature Student 
the {| Ross, RALPH, BERRYMAN, JOHN, 
face @ and TATE, ALLEN. The Arts of Read- 
the J ing. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
ady, 1960. Pp. 448. $5.25. 
roe § As evidenced by several recent arti- 
uca f cles in educational journals, it is being 
ap § increasingly realized that reading in- 
but f struction in the elementary school, 
and § however excellent, is not sufficient to 
and J enable secondary school and college 
students to function at their best in 
— advanced work. Further training, in 
no sense remedial, is necessary to 
develop the new skills required for 
mastering material in philosophy, psy- 
chology, social studies, and literature. 
3, The value of an advanced develop- 
qf Mental reading program for the mature 
tudent is apparent when we pick up 
uch a book as The Arts of Reading, 
shich has been prepared with the 
G, ame fine scholarship which specialists 
ys 4" the elementary level have brought 
we =f 0 the analysis of the reading process. 
Assuming full mastery of the skills 
involved, the authors offer instruction 
in the arts of reading, through a selec- 
tion of passages which begins with 
Emerson’s “hobgoblin of foolish consis- 
and ends with a one-act play 
Pa. fy Chekhov. Along the way they deal 
"th the writings, among many others, 


Oakland County Schools, Michigan 


of Epictetus, Shakespeare, Freud, Hit- 
ler, and Hemingway. 

Following each selection, they pro- 
vide a commentary illustrating the type 
of intensive reading which produces 
true understanding and stimulates cre- 
ative thinking. For each passage there 
is also a summary of terms and prin- 
ciples together with further questions 
for discussion. 

This is a book which can be used in 
orientation courses for college students 
of high calibre. It also offers many 
teaching ideas for college instructors in 
the various departments, and for high 
school teachers fortunate enough to be 
assigned to classes of gifted students. 
In fact, since the book carries the 
whole language approach of the ele- 
mentary schools to the university level, 
it could be used to improve, not only 
reading ability, but also speaking and 
writing skill.—RutH ANNE Korey, 
Brooklyn, New York 


For Teachers and Laymen 


Triccs, FRANCES Or IND. Reading: 
Its Creative Teaching and Testing, 
Kindergarten through College. Pri- 
vately printed by the author, Kings- 
cote, Apt. 3G, 419 W. 119, New York 
27. $5.00. Pp. 150. 

In the words of the author as stated 
in the introduction, “This book is not 
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like any other textbook on the teaching 
of reading. It is more an explanation 
of what can be done than a review of 
research—though supporting research 
will be cited. It is written for teachers 
and laymen, not for technically trained 
clinicians and remedial teachers.” 

Many of the persis*ent and difficult 
problems of concern to all individuals 
interested in the teaching of reading 
are discussed in nontechnical language 
in this paper-bound book. Transcripts 
of classroom lessons, charts, space out- 
lines, and many concrete examples 
suggest ways to solve these problems as 
a part of regular classroom instruction. 

The need to develop a strong, co- 
ordinated, testing program is stressed 
throughout the book. Many tests are 
listed for use in classroom instruction, 
but the ones chosen by the author for 
a detailed description are the Diagnos- 
tic Reading Tests, published by The 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Inc. These tests are an integral 
part of the teaching methods described 
in the book. 

The kindergarten through college 
approach and the program of instruc- 
tion in basic skills should prove inter- 
esting to all teachers of reading.— 
Jean F. Hamitron, Wayne State 
University 


A Guide for Parents 


Jounson, Eric W. How to Live 
Through Junior High School. New 
York: J. B. Lippincott, 1959. Pp. 288. 
$3.95. 

Last year your editor somehow over- 
looked this meaty guide to under- 
standing the problems of young people 
attending our junior high schools. It 


is time to make amends. Eric Johnson 
with a deft pen and a light touch 
probes the nerve center of a very seng- 
tive area of our school program. The 
text should enlighten and _ interes 
parents and inform teachers. His sug. 
gestions regarding homework, stud; 
habits, reading skills, grades, parties 
boy and girl relationships, money, 
chores, and related topics are sound 
and practical. What is more they are 
invariably punctuated with a fine sens 
of humor. 


Habitat for Optimum Learning 


Snyper, Epiru Roacu, Editor. Th 
Self-Contained Classroom. Washing- 
ton: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1960. Pp. 
88. $1.25. 

It is time to take a second look a 
the self-contained classroom in light 
of the publicity being given to team 


teaching, unique grouping practices 
and other organizational devices. Thi 
booklet will help you in your appraisil 


Dr. Snyder shows why “the self-con 


tained classroom provides a habitat for 
enriching pupil’s learning experiences’ 
She is supported by seven contributor 
who share her belief that the sel: 
contained classroom nurtures optimut 
learning and living conditions for eat! 
boy and girl. 


A Local IRA Council Reports 


Cuicaco AREA READING Assoc 
TION of the International Readitt 
Association. Developmental Readin! 
in the Content Areas. Report of th 
Proceedings of the 1960 Spring Co: 
ference. Chicago: Miss Mary Zwi 
stra, CARA Treasurer, Bureau © 
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Child Study, 228 LaSalle Street, 1960. 
Pp. 52. $1.00. 

Paul Witty’s interesting keynote 
address to the conference is the high- 
light of this report. It is followed by 
detailed summaries of small group 
meetings in specific content areas. This 
is a model of the way an ambitious 
IRA council can effectively share ideas 
on promising teaching practices. 


Evaluation of Reading Instruction 


NELSON, Henry B., Editor. Devel- 
opment In and Through Reading. The 
Sixtieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
Chicago: The National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1961. Pp. 406. 
$4.50. 

Paul A. Witty, chairman of this 
yearbook committee, and a host of 
distinguished educators deserve our 
heartiest congratulations and warmest 
praise for this scholarly and thought- 
provoking publication. The materials 
presented are certain to extend our 
knowledge and appreciation of sound 
reading programs, preschool through 
college, and to arouse once more our 
concern for the effects of reading upon 
the personal and social development of 
the individual. Teachers and adminis- 
trators who give this concise, timely 
and critical study of current instruc- 
tional practices sober and thoughtful 
reflection are certain to find a sound 
base for the improvement of reading 
programs. 

Despite the broad coverage of the 
topics treated, the committee ably 
organized the contents to provide 
plendid continuity and _ revealing 
insights. The report opens with the 


nature of reading development, consid- 
ers factors and conditions influencing 
reading, examines critically materials 
for instruction, encourages the sequen- 
tial development of reading, and closes 
with a review of remedial reading 
practices and ways of evaluating 
growth of the individual student. 

Throughout this text, there is ample 
support for the proposal by the late 
William S. Gray that the “need is 
urgent to radically upgrade the prepa- 
ration of teachers in reading.” This 
upgrading should start with teacher 
preparation but be continuous in pre- 
service and in-service programs. In 
their treatment of “Basal Instructional 
Materials in Reading,” Herrick, An- 
derson, and Pierstorff identify the 
limitations of current materials and 
suggest areas for improvement. How- 
ever, they also indicate that there is a 
greater need to improve teaching 
method and over-all instructional plan- 
ning for reading development. They 
suggest that it is “likely that the quality 
of our materials has outstripped the 
quality of our teaching and curriculum 
planning. The quality of any reading 
material depends on the quality of its 
use.” A step towards quality teaching 
can start with a perusal and discussion 
of the ideas in this text. 

Those who plan to attend the Sixth 
Annual International Reading Associa- 
tion Conference in St. Louis will have 
an opportunity to hear a discussion of 
“The Values of the Yearbook” under 
the leadership of Paul Witty. 


Films for High School Students 


Harris, THEODORE L., Educational 
Collaborator. Reading Improvement 
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Film Series. Chicago: Coronet Films, 
1960. Each film is eleven minutes in 
length, $110.00 in full color or $60.00 
in black and white. 


Reading Improvement: 
Defining the Good Reader 
Reading Improvement: 
Comprehension Skills 
Reading Improvement: 
Effective Speeds 
Reading Improvement: 
Vocabulary Skills 
Reading Improvement: 
Word Recognition Skills 


Films cannot take the place of books 
in a reading program. However, films 
can provide assistance to the teacher 
in focusing attention upon the skills to 
be taught, arousing interest and enthu- 
siasm for materials presented, and in 
providing models which young people 
can emulate. This is particularly true 
if the contrived dramatic situations are 


Teach vocabulary more easily with these 


minimized so that most of the attention 
is given to the purposes of the film. It 
is also important that the dress, man. 
ners, and appearance of the young 
people, as well as their surrounding 
environment in the films, be familiar 
and acceptable. 

These new Coronet films introduce 
elements of a sound reading improve. 
ment program at the secondary school 
level and have all the qualifications 
noted above. Practical and useful sug- 
gestions are given to students appro- 
priate to the title of each film. It was 
apparent during the preview that the 
titles could be used in sequence or 
individually. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
the films are worthy of consideration, 
particularly in a high school English 
or developmental reading program. 


PREFIX MASTERY 


SUFFIX MASTERY 


BUILDING BLOCKS OF VOCABULARY 
(Latin and Greek roots) 
Lessons are organized with directions for the teacher, instructions for 


the student, well-prepared lesson, and answers. Ideal for independent 
student activity as well as for class use. 


Maintains student interest. 


Gives students a foundation for attack on unfamiliar words. 


Send for free bulletin: 


"Vocabulary Development Through Prefixes, 
Suffixes, and Word Roots" 


LEARNING THROUGH SEEING, INC., rr 50, SUNLAND, CALIF. 
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The independent readers 


are those who use... 


THE READING FOR MEANING SERIES 
Revised Edition Preprimary to Grade 6 


McKee - Harrison - McCowen - Lehr 


From Dr. McKee’s years of research, teacher training, and classroom 
experience has evolved this distinctive series of basal readers. In the 
Reading for Meaning program, the teacher introduces new words by 
guiding the pupils in the use of context clues and phonetic clues to master 
the printed form of a vocabulary already familiar in spoken form. This 


procedure is carefully outlined in the teacher's manuals. 


Beginning with the first lesson in the pre-primer—and 693 times 
thereafter—new words are introduced by using context clues with phonetic 
dues, as pupils identify the words for themselves. In this way the Read- 
ing for Meaning series develops real reading power. This reliable yet 
simple technique for figuring out unfamiliar written words becomes 
second nature to pupils in a// their reading, in or out of school. The 
Reading for Meaning Series guarantees a strong foundation in reading— 


the cornerstone of education. 


For complete information write the sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Publishers 


Editorial and Foreign Sales Offices: Boston 7 
Regional Sales Offices: New York 16 Atlanta5 Geneva, Ill. Dallas! Palo Alto 
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SEND FOR 
BROCHURE 


Do you use these 6 valuable 
teaching aids? 


PICK-N SAY IT KIT 


A versatile device in scope and 
range to meet the young little 
learner at the readiness level of 
the language arts. Emphasis is 
on directional skills, association, 
similarities, and recognition. A 
must for the kindergarten and 
primary teacher! 


OC DIAGNOSTIC SYLLABLE TEST 


This test has been designed to 
test upper elementary students 
in the language skill of syllabiz- 
ing. Easy to administer, score 
and interpret. 


A Student Syllable Instruction 
Key Sheet is also available. This 
covers the basic concepts of Syl- 
labizing. 


MY DICTO-WORD BOOK 


A “DO-IT YOURSELF PLAN” 

for the student who needs more 

help in acquiring: 

¢ The dictionary habit 

* Keen visual and auditory 
discrimination 

¢« Enriched reading vocabulary 

* Increased power in spelling 
and reading skills 

¢ Improvement in writing 
original ideas 

¢ Clear, concise thinking 


O’CONNOR REMEDIAL SERVICES, INC. 


1040 EAST MAPLE ROAD ° 


MY READ-N DO IT BOOK 

Grade Il & Ill Mo 

A unique book for classroom or 
clinic. Entirely devoted to a - 
selected phase of reading, fol- finc 
lowing written directions. Ori- clas 
ents the learner in directional chil 
placement and guides the “right Th 
and left” motor-ocular problem. lott 
Pof 
Lit 
OC DIAGNOSTIC DICTIONARY 
wal 

TEST 
This test is diagnostic and will Aut 
acquaint the teacher with the I 
immediate needs of the student. Se 
It tests 10 specific items which seu 
must be mastered by the student oth 
who is to acquire strong skills Fri 
in the use of the dictionary. Can 

be used with the DICTO-WORD issu 
BOOK. 47- 
Jr., 
put 
AUDIO VISUAL CHARTS sae 
Improve Your Reading Program tot 
with these comprehensive charts of } 

at the primary and elementary 
levels, available in two sizes, woo 
Classroom 11x14, Tutoring 4x6. i tl 
They speed up reading and higl 
spelling skills as they deal with 1 
the usual stumbling blocks 
known to all teachers in this Tin 
work. 196 
son’ 
hoo 
to k 
boo 
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Modern Classics 

Publishers’ Weekly polled librari- 
ans, reviewers, and booksellers to 
fnd which books they considered 
dassics among books published for 
children in the last three decades. 
The three top selections were Char- 
lotte’s Web, by E. B. White; Mary 
Poppins, by P. L. Travers; and The 
Little House in the Big Woods, by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder. Does anyone 
want to argue with their choices? 


Authors 


If your readers revel in the Dr. 
Seuss books, Beginner Books or 
others, be sure to read “Children’s 
Friend,” a New Yorker Profile in the 
issue of December 17, 1960, pages 
47-93. The article is by E. J. Kahn, 
Jr., and should be available at your 
public library. You will read pri- 
marily for pure pleasure, but be sure 
to tell the children about the location 
of Mr. Geisel’s house, what his work- 
room looks like, and how insistent he 
is that his books measure up to his 
high standards. 

Lewis Nichols, in the New York 
Times Book Review (December 25, 
1960) reports that Augusta Steven- 
‘on’s twenty-fifth book in the Child- 
hood of Famous Americans is shortly 
to be published. She started the first 
book in the series when, at the age 
of sixty, she retired from the Indian- 
apolis schools. Total sales in the series 


Mary Elisabeth Coleman 


University of Pennsylvania 


have reached 1,750,000 copies. None 
has sold less than 50,000 copies. 


Reading Clinics 

The 1961 edition of Directory of 
Reading Clinics is available this 
spring. If your clinic is not included, 
and you would like it to be, write for 
information to Helen Frackenpohl, 
Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories, 75 Prospect, Huntingdon, 
New York. 


School Stores 

Have you thought about establish- 
ing a bookstore in your high school? 
People, we know, are more likely to 
read if books are easily available. 
Isn’t it probable that more people 
would buy books to have for their 
own, and to give as gifts, too, if 
there were convenient places to buy? 
Nancy Larrick discusses school book- 
stores in “ ‘When You Buy a Book 
You Read It’,” in Junior Libraries, 
7 (January 1961), 26-27. It’s a 
short article, but it should have long- 
term effects. 


Space Literature 

First the younger generation dis- 
covered Jules Verne and now they 
are dreaming with H. G. Wells. 
For the revival of interest in both 
authors, we can thank the moving 
picture industry. Our largest local 
secondhand bookstore has no used 
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copies of Wells’s “science fiction.” 
His books are taken from the shelves 
almost as soon as they are put there, 
a salesman told me. 


School Libraries 

Public School Library Statistics, 
1958-59, published by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, reports that about 
half of the elementary school pupils 
involved in the survey attend schools 
with centralized libraries. There is 
an average of 4.6 books per pupil in 
these schools—not enough—and the 
average amount spent per child for 
books is $1.43. This isn’t enough 
either, so don’t be satisfied if the 
appropriation in your school is 
“above average.” 

Central libraries are found in 
about 97 per cent of the high schools. 
They average six volumes per pupil, 
with an average expenditure per 
pupil of $1.85. 


Conference at National 

The National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston, Illinois, is celebrating 
is 75th anniversary. One of the 
special features of the year’s program 
is a Reading Conference, August 
7-11, 1961. The conference, con- 
ducted by Dr. E. A. Betts and Miss 
Carolyn Welch, will have as its 
theme “Building Each Complete Life 
Through Reading Skills.” Dr. W. R. 
Rucker, Dean of the College, is co- 
ordinator for the conference. 


Book Lists 

The 1961 edition of Best Books 
for Children lists 3,300 titles in print, 
arranged by grade and subject. R. R. 


Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 
$3.00. 

World History Book List for High 
Schools: A Selection for Supplemen- 
tary Reading. Bulletin 31, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1959. 
$1.25 from the Council, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Antiques 


You may want to add to your 
classroom library an adaption of 
Noah Webster's Bluebacked S peller, 
the original of which appeared about 
the time the United States of Amer- 
ica was born. The proverbs, wise 
sayings, and bits of information will 
interest many children, and the book 
will be useful to children who are 
studying the Revolutionary War 
period. Of course, it leans heavily to 
phonics. The American Speller: An 
Adaptation of Noah Webster’s Blue- 
backed Speller, illustrated by Bar- 
bara Cooney. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.95. 


Purely Personal 


Readers who want to address let- 
ters or materials to the editor of this 
column should be sure to send them 
to me at The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Penna. Some 
letters have been forwarded to me 
from The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Penna. We 
are good friends, but are completely 
separate institutions, well over a 
hundred miles apart. Confusing? It 
certainly is. 
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Wonderful books the first and 


second grader can read by himself 


GOLDEN 
BEGINNING READERS 


IN STURDY GOLDENCRAFT LIBRARY BINDING 


Distinguished writers, artists and editors have carefully prepared these books to entertain and 
encourage the beginning reader, so that he will want to read more. List $2.00, each $1.49 net 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANe Werner Watson, illustrations by Claude 
Humbert. The exciting story of a boy named Ron 
whose heart’s desire is to catch a whale. (He 
does, too.) 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 
By Irvinc A. Lerrner, illustrations by Bernice 
Myers. The adventures of a boy and girl who live 
on opposite sides of a pear-shaped hill, and what 
happens when they meet. 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By Littan Moore, illustrations by Susan Perl. 
“One of the best of the easy-to-read books, with 
a universal appeal in its theme of a small boy’s 
search for a pet.”"—N.Y. Times Book Review 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By Marcaret Wise Brows, illustrations by J. P. 
Miller. A well-known fantasy by one of America’s 
outstanding writers of books for children. “De- 
lightful pictures, and the singing lines of the 
gifted Margaret Wise Brown.”—N.Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 

Written and illustrated by Micnaet Douctas. All 
about the world-wide travels of a delightful cat 
named Barnaby. 

WHERE’S WILLIE? 


By Seymour Retr, illustrations by Eric Blegvad. 
A beguiling story about a blue-eyed kitten. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustrations by Beatrice 
Darwin, About a fascinating walk through the 
woods, “Sure to hold the heart of young begin- 
ning readers for many a telling.”—The Brooklyn 
Daily 


BELLING THE CAT And Other Stories 
By Letanp B. Jacoss, illustrations by Harold 
Berson. “Just right in structure for four to six 
year olds, the lilt of the old versions has been 
kept, the lines arranged easily and sensibly.” 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
By Seymour Ret, illustrations by Gordon Laite. 
How poor Harold, a king, learns to be happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By Patricia Scarry, illustrations by Richard 
Scarry. “Based on the antics of her 7-year-old son, 
and perhaps that is why the book has such refresh- 
ing spontaneity.”—N.Y. Times Book Review 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By Cuar.otte ZoLotow, illustrations by Lillian 
Obligado. About a mischievous puppy and his 
people. “Offers the appeal that is irresistible to 
this age.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


LARGE GROWLY BEAR 

By Gertrupe Crampton, illustrations by John P. 
Miller. A tale about a bear who can't scare 
anybody. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
GOLDEN PRESS, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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BY MARY C. AUSTIN 
President, International Reading Association 


SK NOT what your country can 

- do for you—ask what you can 
do for your country . . . ask not what 
America will do for you (citizens of 
the world), but what together we 
can do for the freedom of man.” 

With the words of President Ken- 
nedy’s stirring inauguration address 
sill ringing in their ears, your IRA 
officers and directors met in Febru- 
ary to consider a lengthy agenda. At 
that time the Board explored and 
approved two worthy activities: A 
“Books for Appalachia” project 
which will place thousands of good, 
used text and trade books into the 
schoolrooms, libraries, and hands of 
individual pupils in a depressed area 
of the United States, and the trans- 
lation into other languages of selected 
articles from THE READING TEACH- 
ER for use by educators in foreign 
countries. 

According to the first proposal, 
Books for Appalachia will be a co- 
operative effort of IRA, the Council 
of the Southern Mountains, and the 
schools or other institutions in the 
designated receiving area. The Coun- 
cil of the Southern Mountains will 
act as the facilitating agency, while 
IRA councils will serve as collecting 
and sending agencies. 

As the books are received in the 
Appalachian South, teachers will 


have priority in the choice of books 
for their classrooms. Local librarians 
will have second choice, and surplus 
books will become available for indi- 
vidual pupils through a carefully 
formulated plan. 

During May and June a number 
of IRA councils will participate in a 
pilot program for the summer deliv- 
ery of books. Please communicate 
with the IRA Organization Commit- 
tee Chairman, Dr. LaVerne Strong, 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y., for fur- 
ther information about Books for 
Appalachia. 

With regard to the second project, 
the Board agreed that “permission 
be given to people of foreign coun- 
tries who wish to translate selections 
from, or an entire copy of, THE 
READING TEACHER, provided they 
use the material for purely profes- 
sional purposes and with the permis- 
sion of the Publications Committee 
through its chairman.” Two copies 
of the material translated should be 
sent to the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. Requests for translations 
into Spanish and Japanese have been 
received recently. 

Let me thank you most sincerely 
for your splendid cooperation in 
making 1960-61 an especially good 
year for the Association. 
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Are Your Pupils 


Reading 


Reading is a complex combination of many psycho-physical activities. How can yy, 
be sure that your students are advancing in their mastery of a// the important reading skill’ 


Achieving Reading Skills, edited by William Elfert and Dr. Alfred Weinsteir 
assures that mastery. First, the book contains fifty brief, interesting reading selections 
graded in difficulty! Achieving Reading Skills, therefore, is perfect for a multi-levg 
reading program—for meeting the individual needs of youngsters ranging in readiy 
ability from third to seventh year. Group work and differentiation of reading assignment 
become practical and simple with this text. 


Accompanying exercise material provides practice 
in the following basic reading skills: 
« building vocabulary - learning word recognition 
- using picture clues retaining facts _—« selecting 
the main idea _« placing events in chronological order 
- appreciating the mood of a story __« predicting out- 
comes drawing inferences 


Then, the second part of Achieving Reading Skills 
contains remedial drills for intensive training in each 
aspect of reading—providing you with diagnostic, prac- 
tice, and remedial material in a single, scientifically 
devised volume! 


There's so much more to Achieving Reading Skills—its provision for self-evaluation, 
its stimulation of extensive reading in and out of school, its ingenious typography x! 
attractive illustrations—that you really must send for an examination copy today! A 
separate answer key, to relieve the teacher of time-consuming marking chores, is furnished 

William Elfert and Dr. Alfred Weinstein, editors of Achieving Reading Skills, hax 
extensive practical experience in college reading clinics and in the public schools. Bot 
now hold supervisory positions in the New York City school system. Dr. Lawrence 1 
Feigenbaum of the City College of New York, author of several books on reading in hi 
own right, acted as consulting editor in this project. 

Achieving Reading Skills is a purposeful skill text, yet so entertainingly and interes: 
ingly presented that your primary objective in reading instructon—fostering a love ¢ 
books and reading—is certain of accomplishment. 

Class Price, $1.86 


A FREE Manual for English Teachers will be included with your examination pj 
Mail your request today! 
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Lead your pupils 
to better spelling via 


THE READING ROAD TO SPELLING 


for Grades 1 through 5 


Spelling is taught by grouping words according to ease and effectiveness 
of teaching and learning. 

Each book in this series has a strong maintenance program. To de- 
termine pupil progress a testing program is included—starting with 
diagnostic tests which are followed by carefully placed informal and 
formal tests. 

Word lists in these books are based on research studies of words used 
most frequently in pupils’ writings in the early grades. 

A Teacher's Edition is available for each grade, providing clear-cut 
procedures for carrying out each lesson effectively. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS ELMSFORD, NEw YORK 


THE TREATMENT AND PREVENTION Cart Detacato, 
OF READING PROBLEMS 


The Neuro-psychological Approach 
This unique and provocative book presents a totally new approach to reading 
and language problems. 


Doctor Delacato has worked with this problem as teacher, school adminis- 
trator, diagnostician, and psychologist. He discusses as important factors 
in poor reading such subjects as 


¢ Sleep Patterns ¢ Footedness 

Tonality ¢ Dominance 

e Handedness ¢ Carbon Dioxide Retention 
¢ Visual Control e Fluid Levels 

¢ Musical Ability ¢ Reflex Serialization 


Includes specific recommendations for the prevention of reading problems 
through the proper management of children in terms of neurological organi- 
zation from birth on. 


Publication 1959 136 pages 
$4.50 13 il. 


CHARLES C THOMAS - PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue Springfield, Illinois 
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THE SRA READING ACCELERATORS... 
EFFECTIVELY DEVELOP READING SPEED AND COMPREHENSION 


... because the reader learns to read in thought units, rather than 
word by word. A mechanically-controlled shutter on each of the 
SRA Reading Accelerator models moves smoothly down the 
page to cover one line at a time, obscuring preceding lines to dis- 
courage re-reading. Because the reader cannot look back, he 
develops improved eye movement patterns. 


DEVELOP FLEXIBILITY OF RATE .. . according to individual re- 
quirements. Each reader adjusts his own Reading Accelerator to 
the desired rate for each particular type of reading material and 
his reading purpose. 


ARE SIMPLE TO OPERATE .. . adjust with a touch. Operates 
automatically. 


ARE FULLY GUARANTEED FOR SIX MONTHS .. . against defects 
in materials or workmanship, providing mechanism seals are 
intact. 


Model lib is most desirable for perma- 
“ nent reading centers — clinics, school 
reading rooms and libraries. Can be 
used with all types of material; holds 
pages up to 11% inches in column 
size. Reading speed range is 30 to 
3000 w.p.m. Support standard folds 
for storage. 


Model 


> 


Model II! is portable and economical. 
Ideal for overnight loans, study peri- 
ods and home use, as well as class 
work. Takes any type of material. 
Especially good for paperbacks — 
pages will not “bunch up.” Speed 
range is 50 to 2600 w.p.m. Weighs 
2 Ibs. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
259 East Erie Street CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Please send the following Reading Accelerators: 
Reading Accelerator(s), Model IIb, No. 3RT-381, with dust cover, 


Model III 


Manual and Reading Calculator _... 89.50 each 
Reading Accelerator(s), Model III, No. 3RT-420, with sturdy case and 

Manual (Ten or more, $45.00 each) ..___.__...--_.-..-------- 47.50 each 

Carrying Case(s) for Model IIb, No. 3RT-353 -.............-- 15.00 each 

NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS. 

CITY ZONE STATE 


ISIRIA CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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ANNOUNCING 


READING INSTRUCTION in the 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


by Henry A. Bamman and Ursula Hogan, both of Sacramento State 
College, and Charles E. Greene, Former Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado. 1961. 320 pp., $4.25 


Reading Instruction in the Secondary School approaches the problems 
of teaching reading in high school and the methods of overcoming such 
problems in a most practical way. Subscribing to the belief that partici- 
pation in the teaching of reading is the responsibility not only of English 
teachers who are primarily concerned but also of the entire school staff, 
it demonstrates how each teacher can contribute to this end. 


Not only will students preparing to teach find it a valuable text, but 
teachers themselves and school administrators will discover it a mine of 
information and suggestion. 


CONTENTS 


Chapter XIII Reading in Other Subject Areas 
| The Growing Importance of XIV The Remedial Program 
Efficient Reading APPENDIX 
Il Types of Reading Programs A Professional Materials for the 
Ill Organizing the Reading Teacher of Reading 
Program B Workbooks, Texts, and Series 
IV Interests and Preferences in of Readers; Audio-Visual Ma- 
the Reading of Adolescents terials for the Improvement of 
V_ Identifying Problem Areas Secondary School Reading 
VI Basic Reading Skills C Lists of Books for Retarded 
VII How to Study in Every Subject Readers 
VIII The Social Studies D Phonetic Principles; Structural 
IX Reading in Science Analysis; Principles of Syllabi- 
X Reading in English cation; Table of Affixes and 
XI Reading in Mathematics Roots 
XII Reading in Industrial Arts E Interest Inventory for Students 


An Important Revision 


HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY 


by Albert J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing. Fourth Edition, 1961. 
663 pp. $6.00 


Topics that have been extensively rewritten include: factors influencing 
readiness; the teaching of beginning reading; individualized and group 
reading; causation of reading disabilities; teaching for independence in 
work recognition; and improvement of rate of reading. Lists of refer- 
ences, workbooks, commercial reading games, booklists, etc., have been 
brought up-to-date. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., INC. 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 
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Permanent Headquarters: HELEN M. ROBINSON 
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Most of the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are 
still in daily use because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 RaTEo- 


1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


Compare!... 
see for yourself 


why READING 
RATEOMETER 


has led all | 
reading aids 
since 1953 | 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 


METER is even more durable. 
Through constant research and develop- 
ment, 11 important improvements have been 


2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven reading pacer can approach Qply the Rateometer 
the quiet accuracy of the rugged electric motor-driven has a heavy duty 

RATEOMETER. Silicone lubrication provides lifetime 
protection. Its speed can never vary, because its pep —ttadgonaenet 
rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in °9¥®! to those used 
the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- in industry for 
ndability has resulted in nationwide use of the heavy-duty timing 
devices. 


TEOMETER in reading research programs. 
3. UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY OF USE 


No separate tables or slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 
Reading speed readings and settings are made right 
on the plastic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 
The RATEOMETER is at home in classroom, library or 


home study—with required or elective reading. Users 
find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 


plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 


3 MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS 


MODEL A 1-4 units $39.95 tion which assure improvement in reading speed and 

ani range 5-9 units 35.95 comprehension. Reading speed doubles in 10 to 20 
2500 words/min. 100rmore 33.95 half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 

MODEL B 1-4 units 39.95 speeds. Only the RaTEoMETER has three models with 

Slower range 5-9 units 35.95 three speed ranges to meet every need. 

2-500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 

Nope c 1-4 units 42.95 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
tsler range 5-9 units 38.65 

10-5000 words/min. 10 or more 36.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Court Dept. Chicago 5, Ill. 


When in doubt on model choice, 
order the Model A 


| 
speed scales. 
: 
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New Books for Spring 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS 
By Nancy Larrick Junior Science Book of Rain, Hail, Sleet and Snow 
By Rocco V. Feravolo Junior Science Book of Light 


DISCOVERY BOOKS 


By Anne Colver Florence Nightingale: War Nurse 
By Stewart Graff John Paul Jones: Sailor Hero 


Reading Level—Grade 3—Interest Level—Grades 2-5, 
List Price, $2.25 each 
A DOLCH FOLKLORE BOOK 


By Edward W. Dolch Stories from India 


Reading Level—Grade 3—Interest Level—Grades 2-8, 
List Price, $2.75 each 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Champaign, Illinois 
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